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The Palace is always a fresh 
experience, even if you have 
stayed here before. There is 
so much that is new, so many 


novel plans for your enter- 


tainment and enjoyment. 


Ihe Palace is the complete 
holiday in itself—the hotel 
where you enjoy every minute 
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Will you help to send 
crippled girls to the Sea? 


Io judge by this picture, vou would think that these crippled 


girls had not a care in the world. Thev are happy because 
generous, thoughtful souls, by their contributions, made it possible 
for them to enjoy a fortnight’s holiday at John Groom's Holiday 
Hlome for Cripples, Clacton-on-Sea. 


7 


If vou could see and hear how much they enjoy this brief respite 
vou would agree that anv contribution has been returned to vou 
a hundredfold in satisfaction. 


We want to provide a much-needed 
possible. Will you help? Small or 
most acceptable. Please address 


holiday for as many as 
large contributions will be 
“Cripples’ Holiday Fund.” 
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OR the moment there is a slight relaxation of the 

tension created by the question of Danzig ; but though 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent statement has undoubtedly kad a 
stabilising effect on the situation it is too early to assume 
that in fact Germany will be dissuaded from once again 
using force, or the threat of force, to obtain her ends. 
Indeed that is not the only difficulty ; for it is necessary, 
if any peaceful settlement is to be achieved, that she 
should surrender not only the use of force but the ends 
themselves. In Warsaw this week it was made clear once 
again that Poland cannot agree to the incorporation of 
Danzig in the Reich; on this point there can be neither 
Meanwhile there is no doubt 
Munitions, 









concessions nor negotiations. 
of the methods Herr Hitler is 
especially hand-grenades, continue to enter the Free City 
and the population. including the Poles, is forced into com- 
pulsory labour service on fortifications and defences. 
These methods create the danger, which Mr. Chamberlain 
has emphasised, that at a certain point the Nazis in 
Danzig will feel strong enough to present Poland with a 
fait accompli which will leave her with no choice but 
armed intervention, which now cannot but provoke a 
genera! war. For that reason it is unfortunate that neither 
Poland nor her allies have yet seen fit to protest against 
the military preparations in Danzig and attempt to call 
a halt before they have gone so far that a crisis is 
unavoidable. * * * * 





emoioying. 













Hesitation in Tokyo 

Last week Japan celebrated the second anniversary of the 
outbreak of war with China by staging anti-British demon- 
strations in Tokyo, Tientsin and Shanghai; and indeed 
Japanese opinion now regards Great Britain as the greatest 
obstacle to Japan’s victory in China. The Tokyo conference 
on the Tientsin dispute has been still further delayed, while 
the Japanese leaders continue to discuss the proposals they 
will put forward. If it is true that, as is reported from Tokyo, 
the Government has decided to adopt a plan drawn up by 
the Army authorities, no satisfactory conclusion to the con- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ference can be expected; for the Army now counts on 
forcing Great Britain to support or connive at Japan’s 
designs in China as a means to ending the stalemate which 
has been reached in the war. The British Government 
cannot accept such demands, which in its view fall outside 
the scope of the Tokyo conference ; and its hopes of reach- 
ing a settkement must depend on whether the Japanese 
Cabinet is not yet committed to the Army programme for 
the talks. It is believed that the Cabinet’s hesitation in 
coming to a decision is partly determined by doubt of the 
issue of the Anglo-Russian conversations in Moscow. Agree- 
ment on the pact with Russia would bring Great Britain as 
great an accession of strength in the Far East as in Europe. 


7 * * * 


Turkey and the Peace Front 

In an impressive speech in the Kamutay last Saturday 
the Turkish Foreign Minister explained the reasons why 
Turkey has abandoned her policy of neutrality and joined 
the peace froat with Great Britain and France. What had 
finally determined her to take this step was the invasion 
of Albania, occurring as it did at a time when nations 
were arming and creating an atmosphere of violence. Her 
policy is peace, and she has joined the Powers which stand 
for peace. In making this claim Turkey is justitied by the 
history of recent years. She has made friends with her 
once bitter enemy Greece, and has organised a Balkan 


Entente between herself, Greece, Kumania and Jugo- 
slavia. If Bulgaria is not included that is no fault of 
Turkey’s. Her mediatory influence has played no small 


part in turning the Balkan countries, once the centre of 
Europe’s disturbances, into a relatively tranquil region 
where there is no visible danger of war among themselves. 
She has helped to make countries their 
common interests, so that they are deeply suspicious of 
great Powers who resort to the time-honoured methods of 
exploiting their differences. Even Bulgaria, which has real 
and unsatisfied grievances, is not altogether impressed by 
Germany’s offer of help 


these realise 
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The South Tirol 


The recent agreement between Italy and Germany on the 
question of the South Tirol continues to provoke specula- 
tion. In pursuance of the agreement, an order has been 
issued by the Italian police expelling foreigners from the 
South Tirol, and the order appears to apply to all foreigners, 
tourists as well as residents. The natural assumption is 
that the Axis powers wish to have no foreign witnesses of 
the uprooting of the German minority from their home- 
land ; for 20 years they have been the most brutally mis- 
treated minority in Europe, and the new agreement is the 
culmination of their misfortunes. But the expulsion order 
has been justified by the Italian authorities on military as 
well as political grounds and the suspicion has arisen that 
it may be connected with movements of German troops 
through the Brenner Pass, which the South Tirol imme- 
diately adjoins. It is noticeable that the agreement, and its 
consequences, have had no publicity either in Germany or 
Italy ; Herr Hitler certainly has every reason to wish that 
it should receive as little attention as possible. For, firstly, 
it surrenders in perpetuity a land which is almost over- 
whelmingly German, despite the ruthless attempts at 
Italianisation ; secondly, it shows that the principle of self- 
determination is subordinate to wider political considera- 
tions ; thirdly, it shows that minority questions can be settled 
not by surrender of territory but by transfer of populations. 
Such admissions completely destroy the grounds on which 
Herr Hitler demanded the Sudetenland and now demands 
Danzig. 


* * * * 


American Neutrality Bill Postponed 

There is now little hope of early legislation in the 
United States for removing the embargo on the export of 
arms to belligerents under conditions favourable to coun- 
tries capable of buying them and transporting them. It 
was hoped that the Neutrality Bill, amended by the House 
of Representatives so as to retain the embargo on arms and 
munitions, would receive better treatment by the Senate, 
and that it might be returned for re-amendment by a 
joint committee of both Houses. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, however, has dashed these hopes, 
deciding by a majority of one to postpone consideration 
of the measure until the next session of Congress in 
January. The opponents of the Bill objected to it on the 
ground that it was a departure from neutrality—it was 
taking sides against the countries which lack command of 
the sea. President Roosevelt retorted that to pass the 
measure after something had happened abroad would look 
much more like an unneutral act. However, there the 
matter is for the present. President Roosevelt’s desire to 
strengthen the hands of peace-loving nations has been 
frustrated. But even those who have clung most rigidly 
to the isolationist doctrine admit that in certain circum- 
stances Congress might have to take a different line. 
The decision is to wait and see. 


* * * * 


R.A.F. Flights over France 

Four squadrons of R.A.F. heavy bombers and eight 
of medium bombers carried out long-distance flights from 
England to France last Tuesday, the former making 
journeys to the neighbourhood of Bordeaux and back, in 
all a flight of about 1,200 miles without landing. The 
distance covered by the medium bombers was about 800 
miles. The exercises were performed in good time and 
according to schedule, and the aeroplanes returned with 
plenty of fuel in their tanks. If it is asked, as Germans 
are asking querulously, why make such spectacular flights 
across a foreign country?—the answer is obvious: our 
own country is not big enough for journeys of this range, 
and also it is necessary to give our pilots experience in 
finding their way in unfamiliar country. The practice 


demonstrates the ability of our heavy bombers to fly non- 


stop there and back to almost any part of Germany, 
as far as Russia or Rumania if they can refuel at Rugg 
or Rumanian aerodromes. The speed which they show 
is the greatest importance, for upon this depends th 
chances of avoiding effective interception. 

* * * 7 


British Oversea Airways 

The details of the British Overseas Airways Bill, whig 
in effect creates a new public corporation to conduct & 
British oversea air enterprises formerly managed by Impeng 
Airways and British Airways respectively, have come in{ 
some severe criticism, although the principle of the Bil; 
almost universally recognised to be sound. The devely 
ment of British oversea air services is too clearly a mat, 
of public importance to be left in the control of pri 
interests. But the payment of compensation to sharcholdy 
in Imperial Airways at the rate of 32s. 9d. a share, whe 
the market price of the shares before the terms of the 
were published was 25s. 3d., seems very hard to justify. 
Kingsley Wood’s retort that the price paid was a paymey 
for services rendered does not bear examination, for if th 
principle were applied to every acquisition of a concern or 
land no basis of compensation, assessable in ordinary economy 
terms, would be left at all. Shareholders, quite propcr.y, by 
shares in order to draw dividends, not to promote a pub 
service. Incidentally it was significant that the night of th 
debate in the House was also the night of the arrival of t 
American ‘ Yankee Clipper ’—the British having failed; 
start a weekly service from this side. 

+ * 7 * 





Credits to Friendly Powers 

The Government’s introduction of a Bill, to be passed im 
law before the summer recess, authorising it to give credit 
for the purchase of British exports to States in econom 
difficulties, has been received with execration in Germay 
and with approval elsewhere. The announcement must hay 
been doubly painful to the Germans. On the one hand t 
Bill is another step in the process of placing arms in th 
hands of Germany’s intended victims. On the other hand is 
method, that of giving credit to purchasers of our goods, 
a singular and to them doubtless painful commentary on tk 
method which they adopt of binding weaker Powers mor 
closely to themselves—namely taking delivery of goods ami 
not paying for them. The granting of credits for the pu 
chase of munitions and machinery is, indeed, the most pra 
tical method possible of strengthening the defences of Polan 
or Rumania. It is not so much Germany’s man-power whi 
is intimidating to these countries but the highly efficier 
industrial machine which is behind it. 

* * 7 + 


A.R.P. Black-Out 

The “black-out” which took place in fifteen counts 
last Saturday night was certainly a valuable experieno 
for those who took part in it, whether actively or passivel) 
One of the most important problems in civil defence mu 
be to ensure that ordinary members of the public, a 
assigned any specific task, shall learn to co-operate wil 
those more actively engaged by not showing lights and } 
taking other precautions, and, above all, shall learn ® 
carry out their normal duties in the office, the factory « 
the home under the strange and alarming conditions @ 
a “black-out” or of a day-time raid. From the enemy! 
point of view the essential test of whether a series of raid 
is a success or not must be the extent to which it be 
interfered with the normal work of production, distribe 
tion and exchange—especially production. It is, therefor 


satisfactory to know that the public were at great pains § 


hide lights, and accepted various inconveniences wil 
resignation. There appear to have been certain dela¥ 
due to the insufficiently specific character of messages, bY 
this is precisely the technical kind of defect which it ® 
the whole object of an exercise to discover. 
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Our Merchant Shipping 
The news contained in the latest quarterly returns of 






is highly satisfactory. There are 60 more ships being built 
than when the last returns were compiled in March, repre- 
senting an increase in tonnage of 195,000 and in percentage 
of British tonnage under construction to total tonnage under 
construction in the world of over 5 per cent. In itself, 
however, this is only a beginning, for British building of 
merchant ships has been allowed to fall to a dangerously 
low level. In the event of war not only is it necessary to be 
independent of foreign shipping but also to have in reserve 
a sufficient number of ships to be free from anxiety in respect 
of casualties from enemy submarines and aircraft. Com- 
paring the position if war were to break out now with that 
in 1914, it is fair to say that we have many fewer ships, that 
perhaps there will not be so much demand for them because 
our allies will not be so dependent on us as then, and that 
the danger to ships will be about the same: the submarine 
menace is under control but the air menace is an unknown 
quantity. This position must be improved, and the scorier 
legislation is enacted to accelerate building by a subsidy 
the better. * ‘ a io 
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‘Ys > A “ Times ’’ Correspondence 
jo th In some countries The Times is still regarded, sometimes 
of im With disastrous results, as the most representative organ of 
iled yg British public opinion ; in this country that reputation is 
being rapidly lost because of a disingenuousness which 
appears to have become inveterate. On Monday this week 
The Times published a letter from Mr. J. A. Spender, attack- 
_ Ring Sir Archibald Sinclair for his severe criticisms of the 
-d inv Prime Minister. Mr. Spender may or may not be justified 
cred in his view, but his letter demanded an instant reply on 
MOMS behalf of the thousands of Liberals who do not share it, and 
rman especially because of the effect Mr. Spender’s letter might 
t haw have on the North Cornwall by-election later in the week. 
nd tk} Thus nine Liberals, including Lord Meston, the Chairman 
in th of the party, wrote a reply expressing their confidence in, and 
ind iN} gratitude for, Sir Archibald Sinclair’s leadership. Their letter 
ids, iF was rejected by The Times ; but, having been sent to the 
mn th other national dailies, it was later printed in The Times 
mons correspondence columns as “a letter which has been circu- 
S a lated to the Press at large.” This description was, to say 
> Pu the least, misleading, and it was noticeable that the truncated 


Pracee version of the letter which appeared in The Times omitted 
° °a99 . 

olan two passages, the first demanding Mr. Churchill’s entry into 
whic the Cabinet, the second emphasising the need for a vigorous 


ici opposition and for free discussion and criticism. Indeed, after 
its peculiar handling of the reply, The Times could hardly 
have printed the second passage without a blush. 
* * * * 
intel} Neglected Museums 
~ Lord De La Warr, President of the Board of Education, 
al addressing the jubilee conference of the Museums’ Associa- 


tion last week, said he was convinced by the facts presented 
will in the Markham Report that an inquiry is needed. He may 
ii Well have been. In the provinces there are some good 
museums, and there are more in which faithful directors are 


n tt 

struggling against hopeless odds to make the best they can 
ye r . : : . 
oi of a bad job. But in the main the story in most towns which 
ova ae blessed with a museum is one of neglect, starvation, and 
“aid lack of plan or purpose. Salaries paid are ridiculously in- 


be adequate, informed supervision is lacking, and the collections 
ibs displayed are often pitiable. Every town of over 50,000 in- 
habitants ought to have a museum, directed according to a 


7 plan, and related to the educational needs of the district 
wit Lord De La Warr doubted whether the provincial museums 
lev should be brought under the control of the Board of Edu- 
puae 4<C24on. But at least they ought to come under the direct 


supervision of some central body capable of influencing their 


it ’ Lig ip - 
administration and correlating their functions. 


7)? Y 


Lloyd’s Register ot increased shipbuilding in British yards . 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s statement on Danzig gave satisfaction throughout the 
House. There were a few comments that it might have been 
stronger—foreign ears miss all but the loudest notes these 
days—and that it might have been delivered with greater 
vigour. But it is now plain beyond all doubt that we shall 
go to war for Danzig. Of course, the Prime Minister’s 
critics assert that so long as he remains Prime Minister his 
words will always be offset by the belief that he will make 
any concession in preference to war, and that there will 
never be any real change for the better in the international 
situation. The most forceful argument in favour of Mr. 
Churchill’s inclusion in the Cabinet is that it would mark, 
as nothing else would, Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to 
resist aggression. Lobby opinion this week, however, is 
that the Prime Minister will invite Mr. Churchill to join 
his Cabinet only as another of those measures which operate 
in the event of an emergency. A few people are confident 
that the Government will give way on this as they have 
given way on a good many other things in the past; but 
a very large body of Tories still distrust Mr. Churchill and 
dislike his friends. The Government Whips have been busy 
persuading their cohorts that the mere appointment of Mr. 
Churchill to the Cabinet would bring a declaration of war, 
and that those who want Churchill in more truthfully desire 
Chamberlain out. 

* * * * 

All parties are anxious to support British civil aviation, 
but Sir Kingsley Wood’s Airways Bill, introduced on Mon- 
day, came in for a good deal of criticism. Sir Hugh Seely, 
for the Liberals, objected to its smell of nationalisation, 
while Mr. Lees-Smith, for the Socialists, thought the 
capitalists were making a good thing out of it. The House 
was rather disturbed by the revelation that Imperial Air- 
ways had notified their shareholders of the Government’s 
deal before any official announcement had been made. But 
Sir George Shuster’s twenty-minute speech defending the 
Bill could hardly have been bettered, and the Opposition 
deserved his reminder that capitalist interests must not 
necessarily be soaked in order to bring Socialism into effect. 
Mr. Bracken has lately surprised the House with a number 
of vigorously eloquent speeches. He is obviously happiest 
in attack. He was shocked to the core by the measure, 
neither Socialism nor Capitalism, a curious, crazy experi- 
ment, for which he blamed the Liberal and Socialist refugees 
in the Government. The last five speeches before the wind- 
up were all from Conservatives. Captain Balfour, an 
ex-director of British Airways, very pleasantly gave the im- 
pression of feeling thoroughly at home. 


. . * * 


The House has filled up this week only at Quesuon Time. 
Already it is beginning to wear its end-of-the-session air, 
and the odds and ends of legislation with which lately it 
has been faced are in present circumstances doubly un- 
appetising. For Questions, however, the House has lost 
none of its buoyancy, and it was in a particularly obstreperovs 
mood on Wednesday. Tory Members have shown before 
now that they do not like too much badgering of their 
Ministers, but Sir William Davison was surely too harsh 
with Mr. Noel Baker. After all, the Opposition have greater 
opportunities at Question Time if Government supporters 
let them have it all their own way. Mr. Mander, whose shots 
at times go astray, scored a bull’s eye when he asked whether, 
for the vacant Archbishopric of Cyprus, a suitable candi- 
date could not be found in the Whips’ Office. The House 
is feeling rather susceptible to criticism about the appoint- 
ment of Whips to overseas Governorships. No one has 
objected very much to their elevation to the Cabinet, which 
has been a feature of the Margesson régime, but most 
Members are not prepared to see the patronage of the Chie! 
Whip extended to the British Empire. 
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THUS FAR—AND 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement defining our 

position in regard to Danzig has caused relief 
to all friends of this country. They have been anxiously 
looking for convincing evidence of our Government’s 
firmness, and were much heartened by Lord Halifax’s 
speech on June 29th. In that speech he affirmed the 
resolve of this country to use at once the whole of its 
strength in fulfilment of our pledges to resist aggres- 
sion, but omitted to make specific references to Danzig. 
Was it possible that a coup carried out by Nazis within 
Danzig, and accepted in Germany as self-determination, 
would not be regarded as aggression against Poland? 
To remove any possibility of doubt from the minds 
of Germans it was necessary to state that our guaran- 
tee to Poland extended to any threat to her indepen- 
dence arising out of changes at Danzig, and it was 
right that such an assurance should come from the lips 
of the Prime Minister himself. 

In right and in expediency the Government is in 
an unassailable position in taking its stand over Danzig. 
Here there can be no doubts such as there were in the 
minds of some people about the Sudetenland. Danzig, 
as is fully admitted by Mr. Chamberlain and by the 
Poles themselves, is racially a German city. But she 
is already free. She enjoys full powers of self-govern- 
ment and exercises them without interference, the Poles 
contenting themselves with their statutory rights at the 
customs, wharves, and railways. But it is a matter 
of life and death to Poland that these should be retained, 
since, as the Prime Minister pointed out, the Vistula 
is Poland’s only waterway to the Baltic, and the control 
of the port at its mouth by any other Power would 
enable it to block her outlet to the sea and strangle 
her economically and strategically. <A threat to hand 
over Danzig to another Power is therefore a threat to 
Poland’s independence. If in such a threat 
she offers armed resistance, Mr. Chamberlain promises 
that Britain will come to her aid. 

Nothing could be clearer and more categorical, and 
it was essential that Mr. Chamberlain should say it. 
No reasonable person with any appreciation of the 
world position will raise the old parrot-cry—Is Danzig 
worth a war? Expediency as well as justice demands 
that there should be not the slightest wavering on this 
issue. In making up our minds where we should stand 
we have to consider not each of Germany's demands 
separately, as she would like, but the whole of her 
demands, the sum-total of her Government’s far-reach- 
ing ambitions. Was Austria worth a stand? Was the 
Sudetenland? Was Bohemia? Was Memel-land? 
Similarly, are we to refrain when only Danzig is 
threatened? And then when Poland, rendered helpless, 
is also threatened? Hungary, Czecho - Slovakia, 
Rumania, the Ukraine, Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, 
Egypt—which of these, individually, would we help, 
having neglected to help others, or would be able to 
help, as Germany grew stronger and we grew relatively 
weaker and weaker? 

Mr. Chamberlain has realised that a halt must 
be called. But it is not only here and there that we 
should show firmness. The time has come for un- 
bending opposition to the least step taken by Nazi 
Germany to attain her aggressive ends by force or threat 
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NO FARTHER 


of force. We are already far stronger today than q 
were at the end of last year, not merely because of q% 
rearmament but because our Government has danj 
to stand up to threats—guaranteeing Poland, Rumaj 
and Greece, making a Treaty with Turkey, and p 
paring to make a Treaty with Russia. Some of } 
panic terror which spread over eastern and southe 
Europe after September last, such that any county 
lying in the path of Herr Hitler’s ambition was bow 
to meditate surrender to his demands, has at lengi 
been exorcized, and the front against aggression | 
growing stronger. That we are still having difficulty j 
coming to terms with Russia is mainly due to the f 
that Russia still needs to be convinced that our chang 


T 


of attitude is radical. Japan also still needs to be cog his ; 
vinced that nothing is to he gained by putting indignity him 
upon us. At a moment when all her arms and resoure and 
are needed for the struggle with China it is inconcey stg 
able that she would wish to become seriously embroiled - . 
with Great Britain. But she has thought it safe to co ~ th 
the tactics of Germany and heap insults upon us 4 libel 
Tientsin, hoping to bully us into a change of poliq “ Re 

egaige ' ; “Be revil 

What is needed is that the line the Government h contt 
taken in regard to Danzig should be indicative of th Engl: 
line we have resolved to take at all times and in @ ond | 
parts of the world where our vital interests are cha Ellis 
lenged. We have to convince the world that we hay kind 
not made ourselves strong in armaments for nothing 
but that henceforward, everywhere, we intend wre. 
pursue our policy and not yield an inch to threats d atten 


violence. The dictators’ strategy has been to squeex His 
us here and squeeze us there, believing that we shdjj ae 
always shrink from war, till in the end we should & | Hygi 
so weakened and discredited that we should be mj,,: 


longer capable of resistance. We have to make it know 7 
that campaigns of insulting Press propaganda and wa « the 
talk will not in the least change our policy. Danzig i ang 
one fixed point. Tientsin should become another. lM ip. . 
would be disastrous if in the negotiations at Tokyo wi pi. 
should offer to modify in the smallest degree our maja y4< 
policy in China. the 
For too long the democracies have been in tha It w 
humiliating condition of trembling at the least word off fello 
outwardly fearless dictators, who have learnt the effec be o 


tiveness of noise and bluff, and have talked war, thoug In 


they know all too well in their own hearts that in @& obit 
European war it would not be they who would worl 
leaders, but the Generals. At this moment in Britain an disci 
France we hear on all sides—‘ Wait till September. tanec 
But there is no reason why we should be kept in suf that 
pense waiting upon the rhetorical utterances of a dictatum of f 
who so much fears his own people that he dare not go‘ muc 


a party gathering without gifts. The assurance, to whic Yet 





Mr. Chamberlain added much by his speech on Moti aims 
day, and which he could make absolute by bringing suec 
Mr. Churchill into his Cabinet, that this country woul peut 
be instant in its reaction to aggression, would worl add 
wonders at home and abroad. At home it would rg to it 
unite the Conservative Party, and rally the Oppositic live: 
to support his foreign policy. Abroad it would inspit@ fied. 
confidence among all our friends and all who feaj§ pro; 
the restless activities of Germany, and would consolida] sex 
the peace front. Even in Germany a great part of th imp 
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pulation would welcome our resolution, because they 
know that that would be the greatest deterrent to the 














war which they fear no less than we do. And who 
now can doubt that to Herr Hitler himself the lesson 
would be salutary? Whilst everything in his past record 
has gone to show that he will pursue the war of words 
and pin-pricks to the utmost and not hesitate at 
aggressive action where there is no resistance, there is 
nothing whatever to show that he wishes to imperil the 
whole basis of his power by actual resort to war. If 
he knows that force will be met with force, and probably 
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% HE death of Havelock Ellis this week emphasises 
tell once again that a prophet may get little honour in 
cal his own country ; and any tributes that are paid to 
gnitid him now are a poor recompense for the malevolence 
oul and misunderstanding with which his best work was 
acl originally received. Today it is astonishing to remem- 
wold ber that in 1897 the first published volume of his Studies 
> con” the Psychology of Sex was prosecuted as an “ obscene 
an libel” and that in sentencing its publisher, Bedborough, 
Dolio Recorder whose name is better forgotten should have 
“MM reviled Ellis as a pornographer. Thus Ellis’s greatest 
» contribution to science was forbidden publication in 
. ts England and had to appear in America until its wisdom 
'N “Mand sanity overcame the prejudices its subject inspired. 
chal} Ellis had attempted to increase the happiness of man- 
bay kind by illuminating the mysteries of their life and 
“HINES since many of those mysteries were, and sometimes still 
. are, regarded as shameful or simply “ unpleasant,” his 
‘* “SS attempt was treated as an offence against social decency. 
4 me His work was classed with the lowest type of litera- 
dh p ture; yet now anyone who reads his Task of Social 
“ “DS Hygiene or The Dance of Life will recognise that Ellis’s 
© MS strongest desire was to increase the beauty and happi- 
a iness of life, to make of it a dance that conforms to 

a 


“the rule of number and of rhythm and of measure 
© ‘Band of order, of the controlling influence of form, of 
the subordination of the parts to the whole.” It was 


© “this which drove him to the study of sex, for which he 
NaS was well fitted because he united with the integrity of 

the scientist the delicacy and imagination of a poet. 
1 thd It was as a poet that he thought of himself and of his 
td GH fellow worker Freud, only he would have wished to 
fe be one of the poets who are the legislators of mankind. 
ous In part at least this wish was satisfied. One of his 


in @ obituarists writes that “it is to Ellis and his fellow 
d workers that we owe most of the modern freedom of 
| ans discussion of sexual matters, which is of great impor- 
bet. tance in physical and mental hygiene.” Today indeed 
sug that freedom is so taken for granted that there is danger 
tat of forgetting how difficult it was to achieve and how 
50 much those who benefit by it owe to men like Ellis. 
hic Yet freedom of discussion only was not what he 
oc aimed at. He was not a scientist in the sense that he pur- 
gig sued knowledge for its own sake; his interest was thera- 
oul peutic. He wished to have as his epitaph that “ he has 
vorig® added a little to the sweetness of the world and a little 
| 1H to its light” and without so beneficent an effect on the 
iti0 lives of his fellow men he would not have been satis- 
pis fied. And his interest may be said also to have been 
¢@ prophetic. When he said that without understanding 
dai} sex men could not reverence life, he undoubtedly 
th} implied also that if men did understand sex they would 











with superior force, he will alter his plans—if he knows 
for certain. When once we have regained our own 
confidence, and inspired it in others, and have persuaded 
Herr Hitler that nothing more whatever is to be gained 
by repeated attacks upon our nerves, then for the first 
time there will be some hope of diverting him to other 
methods—the methods of persuasion and _ negotia- 
tion. For the first time it will be for us to take the 
initiative, and unfold a policy for the reduction of 
arms, for economic co-operation, and the redress of 
real grievances. 


A PIONEER 


reverence life and be the happier and wiser for it. In 
such a prophecy he may seem to have been mistaken. 
The increase in knowledge and understanding achieved 
as a result of the work of Ellis and others has brought 
no very obvious addition of happiness to men’s lives, 
and it may well be asked what further advance is 
necessary before the added light he gave the world is 
accompanied by the added sweetness for which he 
hoped. 

The first step certainly is to ensure that the light 
is shared by all who need it and can benefit by it. It 
is easy today for men to pride themselves on “ the 
modern freedom of discussion of sexual matters” but 
in fact it is a freedom from which many are excluded ; 
even more, the practical effects which should result 
from that freedom are limited to the few and denied 
to the many. For millions today sex remains a mystery 
of which scientific knowledge is difficult to obtain, and 
it is still harder to obtain the means to the scientific 
application of that knowledge. For the rich and 
prosperous indeed there is no difficulty ; and even in 
the secondary schools there is now sometimes teaching 
of the facts of human biology which at least enables 
children to appreciate the elementary principles of the 
subject. But for the vast mass of the poor even so little 
knowledge is not easily obtainable. And in general the 
withholding of such knowledge is a deliberate act of 
policy, so that to the miseries of poverty are added the 
unnecessary miseries of ignorance. Those miseries will 
not be destroyed until it is possible for every man and 
woman to obtain freely any advice that is required on 
physical and mental hygiene and the means to apply it; 
and even when so much is achieved they will still be far 
from securing that understanding of sex which Ellis 
believed necessary to a respect and reverence of life. 

To hope to create such respect and reverence may 
indeed seem Utopian at the present time, when the 
cruelty and brutality of men to men have reached a 
scale which has scarcely been equalled in history. To 
read such a book as The Task of Social Hygiene amid 
wars, air raids, pogroms, is like recalling the dream 
of some serene philosopher from a vanished and happier 
age and men may well feel that it is useless to dream 
of promoting the greater virtues when even the worst 
vices cannot be prevented. Yet it is precisely because 
of the denial of the light of knowledge and the happi- 
ness it makes possible that mankind is driven to the 
excesses of today ; they are the desperate acts of men 
condemned to ignorance and poverty when paradise 
lies at their door. The light shed by Ellis in his own 
scientific sphere, as by other scientists in theirs, serves 
only to throw into greater relief the darkness in which 
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the great mass of mankind is condemned to live. If 
it is asked why their discoveries have not notably in- 


creased the happiness of mankind, their capacity to 
control and enrich their lives, the answer is precisely 
that the knowledge which has been achieved is denied 
to those who need it most, or reaches them only in 
perverted and distorted forms. The wrong that was 


done to Ellis by the prosecution of his work as, 
obscenity is continued today by the denial of its pote, 
tial benefits to those for whom they were intends 
and both wrongs consist in the attempt to limit a 
restrict knowledge, an attempt which is _ inspiry 
by the fear of life against which Ellis persisten; 
strove. . 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


~IR ARNOLD WILSON, after spending a Sunday in 
Danzig, has arrived at “a basis of a settlement ” of the 
European problem. His solution, strange to say, is identical 
with The Times’s solution of the Czecho-Slovakian diffi- 
culty. “ Danzig should be incorporated within the Reich.” 


Sir Arnold adds the imane_ qualification that it 
should be so incorporated “as a free State.” He 
advances two arguments: (1) that the status quo 


in Danzig has ceased to exist, and (2) that such incor- 
poration is all that Hitler asks. These arguments, it is to 
be observed, are exactly copied from the Runciman tech- 
nique of 1938. But Sir Arnold Wilson is not so ingenuous 
as to suggest that the Reich should atcept the incorporation 
of Danzig without conceding a quid pro quo. Far from it: 
Sir Arnold has advanced a most important and original 
suggestion for such an adjustment. Why should not Ger- 
many “ offer to guarantee Poland’s present frontiers”? If 
that were done, “events in Europe might then take a new 
turn.” They might indeed. To think that the penalty 
for simple arson is twenty years’ imprisonment. 


* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s worst enemies will not readily believe 
that his exclusion of Mr. Churchill from the cabinet is 
based on personal motives. Yet if a public motive is to 
be sought, it must inevitably be found in the fact that Mr. 
Churchill’s entry into office constitutes an absolute guarantee 
against the betrayal of Poland. If the intention is that 
Poland shall be betrayed, then there wil! be no war this 
summer, for treachery can always purchase peace. There 
will also be no war if the intention is that Poland shall be 
supported, provided that intention is made plain beforehand 
by an invitation to Mr. Churchill. The only circumstances 
in which war becomes inevitable are those at present 
arising—a genuine guarantee, which it is intended to fulfil, 
being hedged about with reservations and suspicions which 
make it appear to be unreal in the eyes of the aggressors. 
All these suspicions derive from the continued ban upon 
Mr. Churchill and the continued favour extended to Sir 
Horace Wilson. These suspicions may prove to be unjust: 
but if they are, their injustice must be made plain before 
the Parliamentary recess delivers the conduct of foreign 
affairs once more into the hands of the architects of the 
Munich agreement. Otherwise it is hard indeed to see how 
a war can be avoided. History will record it as a war that 
arose not from any jealousy between nations, but between 
two elderly politicians. 


* * * * 


The hat fetish is very curious and interesting. St. Paul’s 
directions about the meaning of hats in chur_h are explicit 
if inexplicable. It is well established that a practising Jew 
must wear his hat when taking an oath, which is otherwise 
not binding on his conscience. But it is hard to find any 
authority which empowers a magistrate to insist that women 
shall wear hats in court, or stockings, or any other particular 
garment. There is no right to refuse justice even to a 
litigant in a bathing costume ; let alone to dictate upon the 
minor points of dress. The converse of the absurd attitude 
of some magistrates in this matter is a rule prevailing at 


the Florida and other places of late resort whereby no womg 
may dance in a hat, however she may otherwise be dresse/ 
It is very strange to find these strict Pauline regulatin 


in force in places which exist upon the anomalies of oth 


laws. 
a. * * * 


If at the moment of the ‘Thetis’ catastrophe 
Admiralty acted somewhat niggardly towards the Press, ty 
London evening papers are taking a terrible revenge upg 
the tribunal of inquiry. Posters have been displayed, alley 
ing (in inverted commas) that the ‘ Thetis” men “|e 
their heads,” or alluding to a “ trapped feeling,” as thoug 
some scene of confusion or horror had occurred. In fac 
these references derived from the comment of one witaey 
that the four men who died in the Davis escape chamb 
may have lost their heads, and that he himself while in tk 
escape chamber had experienced for a few seconds a sens 
tion of being trapped. It cannot be easy to prepare tk 
current posters from hour to hour ; but I often suspect thé 
the departments where this work is done observe a lowe 
standard of taste and responsibility than most newspape 


men. 
* * * * 


A friend who had been listening to the proceedings of 
the ‘ Thetis’ tribunal has told me of a curious dream thi 


came to him. He dreamed he was on board a submarin 
when an inrush of water occurred. 
under the actual command of Captain X: 
happened to be aboard another very experienced officer, : 
Captain Z, who was the first to notice the disaster. Cuptait 
Z gave immediate orders to close the watertight doors. 4 
this Captain X intervened to point out that he was in com 
mand of the ship; and he insisted that the doors shoul 
be left slightly ajar. If this were done, said Captain X, th 
water might go away again; whereas if the doors wer 
wholly shut, it would press dangerously against them 
When Captain Z expostulated against this decision, it wa 
decided that his presence in the ship was a danger ani 


a provocation, and he was immediately sent to th 
surface. 
* * * * 
“Preserve them,” admonishes the Chairman of tk 


Veteran Car Club in that body’s Gazette. “ Dictators my 
come and Dictators may—and incidentally will—go! bu 
no power on carth can manufacture any more cars prior & 
December, 1904. All of which merely means that thes 
irreplaceable old treasures of ours must be preserved by us 
through rumours of wars, and possibly through wars them 
selves. . . . Just give a little thought to what you would & 
with your old mechanical pal in the event of another crisis 
Determine in your mind where you would send him, « 
her, for the very uncertainty of some of these old pals d 
ours entitle them to be classed amongst the weaker sex 
There are many storage places out of the danger zone 
such as in barns, old coachhouses, and the like, where ov 


old friends would be safe and happy until the sauer§ 


kraut and ice-cream had been reduced to the prope 
constituents, and Europe had once again become sane ame 
self-controlled.” CHRISTOPHER HOSHOU- E. 
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HAT do we know of the Soviet military machine? 
\ The real strength of the Red Army and its potential 
efficiency in time of war has always been a subject of dis- 
pute—more than ever since the “purge” which cost 
Tuchachevsky and seven other Soviet generals their lives. 
News from Russia at that time produced the feeling that 
the much-praised Red Army was, after all, nothing but a 
giant with feet of clay. Even in the official organ of the 
Red Army, Krasnaya Sviesta, an article appeared dealing 
with the unsatisfactory conditions which prevailed in 
certain garrisons, and another day there was a long 
description of something approaching mutiny in a Kiev 
artillery regiment. 

How could news of this kind appear in a strictly-censored 
and over-cautious military periodical? The truth is that 
these reports about the weakness of the Red Army cannot 
be taken seriously. They form a carefully calculated part 
of Soviet tactics. The impression of unreliability regard- 
ing the army, which these reports create abroad, can be 
turned to good account when the Soviet Government needs 
an excuse for the non-fulfilment of some political obligation 
it wishes to evade ; and the prospective enemy is lulled 
into a false sense of security. 

What are the real facts about the army and the military 
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re strength of the Soviet Union? One thing is certain—it 
spapege can put many more millions of men into the field than was 
possible under the Tsarist régime. Not only are there 
greater numbers of fully trained reserves and recruits still 
® in training, but the reservoir of human material has been 
eS "i greatly increased. Compulsory military service is 
. 7 now extended to all parts of the territory comprised 
nari by the Soviet Union, with a total population of 170 
~ ““® millions, whereas in Tsarist Russia all inhabitants of 
— Turkestan, Kirgistan and a large part ot the Caucasus 
“St ‘® and all nomadic tribes in European and Asiatic Russia 
or including the Kalmucks were exempt from military 
AEE service Today these peoples total more than 30 millions. 
= However, a large part of the Russian population of Siberia, 
a the Russian Far East, the colonists of the Volga and 
‘> OHH Southern Russia still enjoy exemption from military service. 
We Discounting altogether the alleged increase in population, 
them there are 35 to 40 millions more potential soldiers in the 
“4 Soviet Union today than in pre-War Russia. 
a The military training of the Soviet citizen begins before 


he enters the army proper. At eighteen he is obliged to 
take a course of pre-military training, apart from any instruc- 
tion he may have received previously in voluntary semi- 
thi military organisations. There are instruction-centres for 
mage these courses in all large factories, in the universities and 
bug ¢ven in the villages where young recruits must attend for 


or te a Certain minimum number of hours per week. Conse- 
them quently most of the recruits beginning their period of 
y ulm military service proper have already reached a telatively 
heme high level of military efficiency. 

dd The voluntary pre-military training is in the hands of 
riss™ a Organisation known as the Osso Aviochim, which in 
1, Of 1937 already had over 12 million members. This organisa- 
is di tion not only takes care of the preliminary training of 
sex'™ Prospective recruits and the after-service training of 
one Teservists, but maintains an extensive network of flying- 


ow fields, shooting butts, technical and first-aid courses. In 
uer™ addition to the millions of women who are being trained 
as nurses, there are millions who take part in purely 
ani military courses. Without a doubt the Soviet Union has 
: at its disposal a trained military force of 17-18 million men. 





IS RUSSIA READY FOR WAR? 


By NICOLAS BASSECHES 






[Mr. Basseches was Russian correspondent of the well known Viennese paper “ Neue Freie Presse” 
for fifteen years] 


Has this colossal army sufficient arms? Few people 
realise that even before the World War and the transforma- 
tion of Russia from an agrarian State to the world’s third 
largest industrial power, the Imperial Russian Army of over 
one and a half million men was entirely equipped with 
Russian armaments. Both the rifles and the artillery were 
manufactured in Russia. But the World War showed that, 
while Russia was in a position to make sufficient arms, it 
could not keep pace with the demand for ammunition. 


The Soviet Government took immediate steps to ensure 
that if the goods produced by Soviet industry were of 
inferior quality, this should not apply to armaments. There 
are many reasons for the poor quality of the goods intended 
for -civil consumption. The State-organisation of industry 
is not conducive, in the first place, to the preduction of 
high quality goods. It is over-organised and cumbersome. 
Besides, high quality is not expected from civilian industry, 
provided that there is a high margin of profit for the State. 
Furthermore it is comparatively easy for civilian industry 
to hide poor quality from the eyes of the supreme authorities. 
But it is quite a different story in the armament industry. All 
branches receive specific instructions from the various highly 
efficient technical committees of the army. They are not 
haunted by the fear of over-production because the 
quantities they have to deliver are fixed in advance. The 
necessity of profit-making does not arise at all since the 
armament industry has been entirely separated from civilian 
industry, so that financial transactions between armament 
and civilian industry have been practically eliminated. 
Consequently there is no opportunity of passing off poor 
quality goods. 

In the case of the civilian products, the consumer throws 
away a can of bad food rather than make a complaint to 
the authorities. The less he has to do with them the better. 
But the position is entirely different when it is a matter 
of the artillery-comimittee accepting faulty cannon from a 
factory. There is no reason or motive whatsoever why the 
members of this committee should expose themselves to 
the danger of being shot by assuming a responsibility of 
this kind. But let us suppose even that the committee is 
corrupt. They accept the faulty cannon and pass them on 
to various artillery divisions. Some battery commander 
on the Manchurian frontier who does not care two hoots 
about the director of the armament factory XYZ in the 
Urals, with which he has no connexion, reports the faulty 
material to the central technical committee. The fat is in 
the fire, and both the director and the artillery-committee 
go up in flames. It certainly does not pay to deliver poor 
quality goods to the army, the darling of the rulers of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, in the Five Year Plan from 1928 to 
1932, concentrated all her efforts on establishing a gigantic 
iron and steel industry and a simultaneous extension of the 
armament industry. With far-seeing realisation of the 
probability of a war on two fronts and the future develop- 
ment of military aviation, it was decided to transfer the 
main production centres of the armament industry to 
regions which kindly Nature had provided fulfilling all 
geographical, economic and defensive requirements. These 
regions are the Ural mountains which now form one 
gigantic arsenal, also the Usnezka basin in Western Siberia, 
which is far more important than the former industrial 
centre in the Donetz basin. 

Without the slightest possibility of their ever being 
menaced by air-attacks, these two industrial centres supply 
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the needs of the Western and Eastern fronts. The Donetz 
basin is being increasingly adapted to the production of 
civilian goods and has become of secondary importance to 
the army. The factories in Moscow, on the banks of the 
Volga and near the Black Sea, where the great majority 
of skilled workmen are to be found, supply the more delicate 
and specialised instruments and components for the signal 
service, aviation and mechanised divisions. Aeroplane fac- 
tories, on the other hand, are distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, from Moscow to Vladivostok. 

If anyone who knew the Ural district before the World 
War had the opportunity of visiting it again since the com- 
pletion of the first Five Year Plan, he would receive an 
impression of the development of the Russian armament 
industry which can only be described as staggering. In 
1928, when the Soviet Government was less distrustful than 
it is today, engineers from the well-known Austrian Boehler 
Steel Company were invited to inspect the Slatauster Stee 
Works in the Urals and report their opinion. The Austrians 
could scarcely believe their eyes. Instead of a factory which 
in pre-War times employed a few hundred workers and 
turned out only a small quantity of steel, chiefly producing 
files and other small tools, they found an electric steel- 


HROUGHOUT the main part of 


its four years’ 

existence, the activities of the British Council (for 
Cultural Relations) have been shrouded in dignified 
obscurity. Only recently has the public at large taken any 
real interest in the functioning of British propaganda in 
Europe, and the Prime Minister himself admitted indirectly 
that the general opinion concerning the work of such bodies 
as the Council was by no means favourable. True, he also 
attempted to give the impression that this opinion was 
unjustified, but he failed to state on what grounds or from 
what undisclosed information he reached his own con- 
clusion. 

On the few occasions when the Council replies to 
criticism, it makes the stock reply that funds are inadequate. 
It is a difficult retort to answer, as the Council discloses 
neither the sum total of its income, nor the sources from 
which it is received. It is known, however, that the 
Treasury makes an annual grant and that sums are 
received from private sources. As the Council’s work is 
entirely of a national character, it would be interesting to 
learn who these latter individuals or organisations are, to 
whom the Council must owe a loyalty which might con- 
ceivably conflict with some aspects of its essential duties. 

Although no definite sum can be given, there are good 
reasons for supposing that the Council’s income for the 
current year is in the neighbourhood of two hundred 
thousand pounds. When compared with the vast sums at 
other nations’ disposal, this sum is limited, but it should 
not be forgotten that the Council’s aims are also extremely 
restricted. To heighten interest in a culture, which on its 
merits alone has won the admiration of the world, and to 
foster the study of a language which the majority of 
foreigners for commercial or private reasons are only too 
anxious to learn should not involve the expenditure of 
millions. Foreign Powers are forced to spend freely to 
overcome opposition and to spread political propaganda 
in unsympathetic countries. 

By .its constitution, the Council is forbidden to enter 
into the political field, and is expressly restricted to cultural 
activity. In practice, moreover, the word “culture” is 
interpreted in its narrowest sense, so that the main stress 
is placed on academic matters at the expense of other 
aspects of British life which would have a wider appeal to 
the ordinary foreigner. Does it cost more money to 
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works employing more than twenty thousand workers, wij 
the last word in modern equipment. There were hy 
workshops for cannon—which they were not allowed 
enter. And that was in 1928 . . . eleven years ago. 

Today the Soviet Union is independent of supplies ¢ 
foreign arms. Anyone who has lived there in recent yeu 
and witnessed the numerous parades and manoeuvy 
where tanks, aeroplanes and artillery—mechanised, ¢ 
course—were displayed in awe-inspiring quantities, had » 
difficulty in recognising that these armaments were almy 
exclusively of Russian manufacture. The percentage ¢ 
foreign material has diminished more and more. The on) 
items which Russia still buys abroad are certain precisig, 
instruments and specialised components—and then rare) 
as completely finished articles. It would indeed be foolis 
to harbour any doubts about the capacity of the Russix 
armaments industry. Just as Nature has endowed the Sovie 
Union with enormous reserves of man-power, so she hy 
provided almost inexhaustible material resources. Th 
rulers of the country have lost no time in exploiting bot 
these advantages to the full. This time there will be m 
lack of men, machines or ammunition if the Soviet Unie 
goes to war. 
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publicise our slum-clearance schemes than to arrange : 
recital of glee-songs, or does the Council, for reasons of it 
own, prefer to weary the patient anglophile with the latter! 

The criticisms which anglophiles make from one end @ 
Europe to the other concerning the stolid dullness of th 
Council’s efforts and the gibes which unfriendly foreigner 
make at our lack of enterprise would appear to have on 









most reasonable explanation: the Council and the adminis-§ 





trative staff are not, whatever their general talents, entirely 
fitted for the task entrusted them. Their good will and 
enthusiasm are beyond question, but, in these times, we can 
as a nation no longer afford the luxury of being satisfied 
with good intentions. By “ playang the game ” towards thos 
who merely try hard, we are, in the long run, only playing 
the game of those who wish us ill. 

According to the Council’s Press department, the main 
qualifications looked for in the Council’s administrative staf 
are a university education and a knowledge of two foreign 
languages, which may amount to some French and les 
German. How such a staff, limited in background, and 
with a lack of varied experience can be expected to meet 
the fierce competition of foreign experts and deal adequately 
with all the problems connected with national publicity 
among men of all classes, temperaments and nations it is 
difficult to imagine. Moreover, the Council seems to make 
small effort to ensure at least some sort of specialised 
training for the personnel; otherwise it would not be possible 
to find men administering areas they have never visited o 
who have no knowledge of the languages spoken in theit 
area. 

No one wishes to suggest that the Council should have 
a staff composed of publicity men and journalists entirely, 































but it is equally wrong to employ men only of the privatt 





secretary type. To ensure that every aspect of the Council's 
internal and external activities is efficiently handled, 4 
medley of experts is required. Here, again, the Council 
might cry “lack of funds,” but it is surely more economic 
to employ fewer well-paid experts than a large staff of 
dilettantes at a wage which only supplements a_privatt 
income. 

If this were done, most of the complaints by anglophiles 
and Englishmen abroad against the Council would probably 
cease. No longer, for example, would short films be sent 
out, which recipients in Europe have found too bad 10 
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exhibit; Esthonian peasants would not be “ introduced ” 










~ i to British music by means of a programme of records 
‘3 for broadcasting which might appropriately have accom- 
"7 panied an advanced lecture at a musical academy, but 

which, as an English lady concerned with the programme 

Les q in Esthonia said, “was calculated to put the listeners off 
a our music for life”; retired and excellent officers but 
od 7 indifferent lecturers would not weary a Hungarian audience 
had » by talking at too great length and too abstrusely on a subject 
| of limited appeal; Norwegians, who regard themselves as 

be the mother race of the English, would not be treated in 
© al roughly the same way as the Swedes, whose natural 


tendency is towards German culture. 

These random examples, chosen because they reveal in 
different ways the Council’s main weaknesses—lack of 
experience, and over-centralisation in London—could 
certainly be added to by anyone who has been in contact 
with the Council’s work on the spot. It is most significant 
that the only activity which receives nothing but favourable 
criticism on the Continent is that connected with the award 
and administration of bursaries for foreign post-graduates. 
In academic matters the Council is expert, and here it 
achieves its great success. 

In all other fields, the efforts made are spasmodic, 
depending on local rather than on Council initiative, and 
the results must therefore also be desultory. For example, 
the competition of resourceful foreign publishers who are 
backed by State organisations has prevented the sales of 
English books on the Continent from reaching a normal 
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ge age level. One or two book exhibitions, which must almost 
of isf have paid for themselves and which were mainly the result 
tter:ae of local enterprise, have been held under Council auspiccs, 
id (fm but nothing short of a sustained campaign on behalf of the 
f the 
a CHINA AFTER TW 
one 4 LN L 4 
uns By GERALD 
irely ' 
and RIDAY marked the second anniversary of the so- 
can called “ Lukouchiao Incident” which precipitated the 
sfied ee J2Panese invasion of China Proper. 
hos During these twenty-four months the Chinese have 
ving suffered at least a million and a half casualties. Practically 
: all the cities generally known to the outside world as 
nain aE CHUTES of commerce and industry, education and culture, 
staff iave been either devastated | or occupied by the invading 
cign forces Between thirty and sixty million civilians have 
in been rendered homeless. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
j ore nm 100,000 civilians have been slaughtered in 
a t like 4,000 air-raids, and several times that 
wre m ave been wounded. : 
F How has China stood up to such a gruelling test? In 
t imilar circumstances another nation would probably have 
ake sued for peace long ago. The remarkable stoicism which 
= has made such endurance possible has to be witnessed to 
ble . " appreciated, But what is even more remarkable 
thi Chinese, in their fight for self-preservation and 
a tional independence, have not only put up a defence 
gail overwhelming odds, but at the same time they 
d courage and strength to push forward with the 
os grea programme of economic reconstruction and 
ly le nent in their country’s history—a stupendous 
ate achic nent. 
ls , 
It ms only yesterday—actually it was about three 
1 yeai ro—that the armies of the Chinese southern 
al pr of Kwantung and Kwangsi revolted against the 
. Nat Government and marched on Nanking. China 
d was he verge of another costly civil war. In interviews 
” th the foreign Press the leaders of the revolt, Generals 
Chen Chi-tang, Li Tsung-jen and Pai Tsung-hsi were vehe- 
< heir condemnation of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
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printed word in English can achieve for our books and 
periodicals the place to which they are entitled by their 
quality and which local good will is anxious to offer them. 

This further example reveals the second main fault in 
the Council’s methods. The natural sympathy which the 
majority of Europeans still have towards Great Britain is, 
because of ill management, rather a weakness than a 
strength for our propaganda activities. Too much reliance 
ts placed on local initiative, and where this is not strong 
our efforts become indiscriminate and diffuse. To serve 
out the same treatment to the Norse—who like us because 
of natural ties but who know us better than we do our- 
selves—as is given to Latvians—who have a vague admira- 
tion for a land which is Ultima Thule to them—can in 
the long run only irritate the one and confuse the other. 
But unless both parties shout very loudly in pretest and 
get to work themselves to improve on the Council’s efforts 
or to adapt them to local conditions, those concerned in 
London will continue to judge reactions on the strength of 
polite letters from the secretaries of anglophile societies or 
on the strength of Foreign Office reports based on equally 
polite conversations with the same secretaries. 

Within the narrow limits set, some progress has been 
made among students and theatre-lovers, but in all other 
directions the success achieved compares very unfavour- 
ably with the amount of money and effort expended. 
Would anyone who knows Europe well maintain that the 
knowledge of Great Britain and her culture is greater now 
on the Continent than it was in 1935? Four years’ work 
and many tens of thousands of pounds should have left 
some sort of mark or at least reveal a trend for future 
development. Very keen eyes—or, some might say, rose- 
tinted glasses—are required to see either. 


O YEARS WAR 


L. SAMSON 


OF 
G. 

By July, 1937, however, the provinces of Kwantung 
and Kwangsi had become a highly significant part of a 
united Chinese nation under the supreme leadership of 
General Chiang, resolved to carry on a_ long-term 
resistance until not a single Japanese soldier should be left 
on Chinese soil. Not only so, but the disaffected generals 
were now among Chiang’s most loyal and trusted advisers. 


This newly founded solidarity has proved equal to the 
almost fantastic strain which has been put upon it. The 
highest praise must certainly be given to the civil popula- 
tion. After the first natural scare of the Japanese air- 
raids the civilians accepted them philosophically, and the 
inhabitants of threatened areas arranged their lives 
accordingly. The towns and villages were evacuated at 
dawn and not reoccupied until dusk. The post offices 
have been moved permanently into the country, hours of 
banking changed to between four and eight p.m., and the 
shops trade at night. 


The morale of the soldier at the front has been hardly 
less magnificent. He is seldom known to complain about 
anything, not even when suffering from a bad attack of 
malaria in addition his wounds which may not have 
been for days or perhaps weeks. Incidentally 
seventy per cent. of the wounded are victims of malaria. 
He has learnt a host of lessons the war 
began, and both in experience, training and numbers he 
offers a more formidable obstacle to Japanese imperialism 
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today than ever before 

The High Command has also profited by past mistakes. 
It has learnt that frontal attacks are not only costly, but 
seldom effective against an enemy with preponderantly 
strong armaments. A.large part of the Generalissimo’s 
forces have, and trained in 
highly mobile guerilla tactics, which are now being em- 


therefore, been reorganised 
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ployed on a national scale. This type of warfare is well 
calculated to make it obligatory for the Japanese army to 
station large and expensive garrisons in “ occupied China,” 
and may generally wear it down long before the Chinese 
forces are ready to give up the struggle. Guerilla warface is 
also mch better suited to China’s national economy, and 
cuts down her military requirements to small arms and 
ammunition, which are manufactured to a large extent in 
arsenals in the interior, as weil as imported. 

On the economic front conditions are even more en- 
couraging. Essential foodstuffs are still plentiful and 
cheap. (What a contrast to the soaring prices we experi- 
enced in England at the outbreak of the Great War!) 
During the last two years the crops have been exceedingly 
good—not only sufficient to meet the country’s needs, but 
sufficient to lay by a store for the future. As regards 
clothing, China is equally self-supporting. 

China’s industrial losSes in Shanghai and other war zones 
are said to total more than $500,000,000 (national cur- 
rency). But even this heavy bill of destruction failed to 
strike a mortal blow to the nation’s industries. On the 
contrary, it apparently stimulated the Government and 
private capital to lay down new and more permanent in- 
dustrial bases far away in the interior, where they are 
protected by high mountain ranges. Factory workers and 
common labourers (coolies) were no less patriotic. Millions 
of them set out from the sea coast and the Yangtse pro- 
vinces, and walked a thousand miles westward in order to 
assist in the now vital exploitation of the undeveloped pro- 
vinces in the north and south-west. Moreover, for sheer 
heroism, sacrifice, endurance and recuperative ingenuity, 
this mass migration can only be compared to the westward 
march of the American frontier days. 

Some three hundred factories have been bodily moved, 
machinery and all, to safety in the west. Railway lines 
have been torn up, and thousands of tons of scrap iron 
collected (including drain covers), and transported to the 
new manufacturing and mining centres, which have been 
equipped to a large extent in this fashion. Bona-fide 
observers travelling in Free China can inspect new iron 
and steel works, mechanical and electrical engineering 
works, machine shops, chemical industries, copper refineries, 
cotton and glass factories, alcohol distilleries and flour mills, 
all of which will be seen in an active state of production. 
The number and range of articles the Chinese are manu- 
facturing is perfectly amazing. 

Special mention must also be made of the phenomenal 
strides made by China’s industrial co-operative groups, 
which are little more than a year old. Over 750 co-opera- 
tives are already in existence, and this number is to be 
increased to 10,000 by the end of 1940. They are engaged 
not only in supplying such necessities as cotton cloth, soap 
and matches ; but they also make synthetic petrol, a substi- 
tute for vaseline, light machine-guns, trench-mortar shells 
and hand-grenades. 

The pressing problem of transportation is being tackled 
with a will. In addition to the railroad, which is scheduled 
to connect in September the Indo-China port of Haiphong 
with Nanning (in Kwangsi province), work has already 
begun on lines which eventually will connect Chungking, 
the war-time capital, with other provincial capitals, and with 
the French-owned Yunnan railway running to Haiphong 
and with the Burma railway to Rangoon. 

The building of new highways is also proceeding apace ; 
some fifteen hundred miles being under construction in the 
hinterland northward and westward of the battle front. The 
newly opened China-Burma highway is a brilliant achieve- 
ment, considering that despite the difficult topography, it 
was completed in nine months. 

Another all-important factor contributing to the steady 
rise of a new and potentially powerful China has been the 
outstandingly fine response of China’s youth. Thousands 
of boys and girls have marched all the way from their 


—_ 


northern colleges and universities to join the Eighth Row 
and other guerilla armies, thousands more are engaged j 
spreading political propaganda behind the enemy’s ling 
and have enlisted and trained as regular army office; 
Thousands of the giris have joined Madame Chiang Kg. 
shek’s Women’s Auxiliary Corps or swelled the ranks of th 
China Red Cross. Others have obeyed the call of th 
Government to continue their specialised studies so thy 
they will be available as technical experts to assist in th 
immense programme of industrial, economic and _ hygien 
development to which the country is pledged. Ten ¢ 
China's leading scholastic institutions, with a combined nj 
of 7,000 students, have managed to resurrect themselyg 
in Kunming, the majority of the students having walked q 
the way from Peiping, Tientsin, Canton and other citig 
Several of the medical colleges have also found fresh homg 
in Chengtu (provincial capital of Szechuan) and Kweiyay 
(provincial capital of Kweichow). It is, in fact, nothin 
short of an inspiring revelation to come into contact with 
some of these student bodies. 

What is the situation in nominally “ occupied territory”) 
A first glance at the Sino-Japanese war map is very apt 
give the impression that Japan has already conquered vas 
portions of China. In reality the armed forces of Nippo 
control merely the principal cities in these areas and som 
five miles either side of the railway track connecting them 
Moreover, throughout “occupied China” there remaiy 
large and small guerilla armies which are engaged i 
harassing the Japanese army’s long lines of communication, 
obstructing Japanese economic projects and preventing 4 
far as possible any form of Sino co-operation with th 
enemy. This partly accounts for the Japanese failure 
substitute their Federal Bank notes for the Chinese nation 
dollar ; the mere possession of Japanese “ bogus ” currency 
being punished by death by any guerilla unit. 

A campaign of mass political education, conducted by 
these armies, forms an important adjunct to their purely 
military operations. Millions of persons in occupied ter 
ritory are receiving political education and learning th 
rudiments of guerilla warfare. To clear these areas alone 
of Chinese troops and partisans, and to establish a more or 
less stable pro-Japanese administration, would require year 
of Nipponese punitive expeditions and immense sums @ 
money. 

On the other hand, it is true that “ puppet” Chines 
administrations have been formed in many cities ; but their 
members go in daily fear of assassination, and scarcely i 
month goes by without at least one of them falling victim 
to a patriotic bullet or bomb. 

As to the future, one can only say at this time that the 
war has seemingly resolved itself into an economic endut- 
ance contest in which the odds are clearly on China 
Meanwhile, there is no denying that China has developed a 
unexpectedly vigorous spirit of tenacity and determination 
to win, as well as be worthy of, her national independence. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE SPECTATOR, JULY 13th, 1839. 
MARSHALL ON SOLDIERS. 


TuHIs volume ‘s a mine of statistics and advice for the young 
military surgeon, who has to examine recruits previous to theif 
admission into the Army; to certify that they are incompetet! 
from ill-health to perform their duties, and should therefore b& 
discharged; or to decide upon their claim for a pension. 
the first head, it is the comfort and credit of the sprgeor 
himself which are chiefly concerned—for we suppose, as regards 
the country, the examination has a tendency on the average 
to adapt itself to the supply and demand; the standard @ 
physical perfection being high in peace and low enough in wat. 
As regards himself, however, the case is different. If he is over 
curious in rejecting recruits, he becomes unpopular with the 1¢ 
cruiting-parties, who lose 2s. 6d. to 3s. on each man rejected; i 
he passes unfit men, the regimental officers, who get them, aft 
dissatisfied with the sickness or inefficiency of the new comer; and 
in strong cases the Horse Guards publicly censure him, and perhaps 
condemn him to pay the expenses incurred in the inlistment of the 
man. 
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many men for whom service in the Militia threatened to 
mean the loss of a job, so many women the loss of whose 
son’s wages threaten to upset the whole economic equili- 
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<— THE MILITIA AND THE SOCIAL 
ng Ky. 

s Of th By W. T. WELLS 

a ULY 15th, 1939, may live as one of the most momen- 

in J tous days in English history. It is the day when the 

rygienic aE UTSt batch of our peace-time conscripts is due to be called 

Fen ie UP for training. This constitutes a dramatic reversal of 





what has been the traditional military policy of this country. 
But it may aiso be something of very much more funda. 
mental significance than this. 

Almost alone among the countries of the world, ours 
still cherishes an aristocratic ideal. It may be a poor form 
of aristocracy, a bourgeois respect for convention and good 
form rather than the genuine aristocrat’s sense of inde- 
pendence and native leadership; even so it is still a social 
environment which conditions the whole of our lives. The 
public schoolboy spends the greater part of the most impres- 
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apt t sionable years of his life divorced alike from adult and from 
ed vase feminine society. He spends these years in an adolescent 
Nipper community which has the effect of a forcing-house on 





certain of his qualities but which in other respects quite 
definitely arrests his development. It is the merest com- 
monplace that the highly educated product of Eton or 
Winchester—perhaps of the smaller public schools even more 
so—is in general maturity a mere child compared with the 
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ion boy who has graduated through the factory bench or Sains- 
th tha bury’s counter. The two are trained, rightly or wrongly, 
ure nim for wholly different purposes in life. The one receives a 
ationig™ lengthy and expensive education in order to fit him for the 
rence learned professions, for administrative work, or for positions 
‘® of command in the fighting services. The other is trained 
ed bya i order to fit him to take part, as soon as possible, in the 
purely rough-and-tumble of wage-earning. Naturally enough every 
d tery able and industrious man who starts life in the second 
g thee CBOry does his best to ensure that his children start theirs 
alone 2 the first. 
ore or English society is the most aristocratic in the world be- 
year fm cause its aristocracy is the least rigid and the most receptive. 
ms off in order to enter its ranks there has been no need to foment 
a revolution; it has been sufficient to brew beer, or make 
hines® MO2ey in some other occupation. The most interesting 





feature of the form of military training which we have 
adopted is that, perhaps on account of the lateness of its 
introduction, we have chosen the most drastically demo- 
cratic form which is possible. France, the elementary 
schoolmasters’ Republic, is often contrasted with this 
country for the democratic character of her social structure. 
But from her system of military training our austere 
egalitarianism is absent. The young Frenchman who has 
received pre-military training comparable with that given 
in our O.T.C.s is treated from the beginning as an 
aspirant for commissioned rank: he is an éléve officier, 
sleeps in barracks in a room with others of the same 
type, who have fewer beds to the room than the ordinary 
conscripts, and after a special training he becomes in due 
course an officer of the reserve. His military training is 
simply part of his normal education for citizenship, and 
in that as in his ordinary schooling he takes his place as 
one of the natural leaders of the community. France’s 
system is based on the realities of the country’s life ; ours 
is not. 

Much ink has flowed, in the correspondence columns of 
The Times and elsewhere, on the subject of the military 
training of the privileged classes. What use, if any, is to 
be made of O.T.C. training? Are university courses of 
Study to be interrupted, and, if not, when is the militia 
training to take place? Is it to be before or after admission 
to the university? Viewed in a certain perspective, the 
amount of attention which has been bestowed on these sub- 
lects is apt to appear ¢ trifle ridiculous. There were so 
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brium of life and to endanger the maintenance of the home. 
Nevertheless, the community has both an interest in and a 
responsibility towards those whom it has allowed to be 
trained as its leaders. They may be, as an eloquent mem- 
ber of the National Union of Teachers once described 
them, “the curly-headed darlings of the State”; but 
fundamentally the State owes exactly the same duty to 
them, no more but no less, as to the most abject and 
unfortunate of guttersnipes. 

The normal products of the public school and of the 
Council school differ alike in mental attitude and in physi- 
cal habit. It is hoped that by flinging the two together in 
the same environment and with the civilian dress for leisure 
hours—including the sartorial curiosity of black shoes with 
grey flannel trousers—each will learn to respect the other. 

So, in many cases, they will, But one vivid recollection 
springs to my mind. My housemaster used to take an 
interest in a kind of miniature Duke of York’s Camp con- 
nected with a slum parish in a large town. A friend of 
mine went to it and shared a tent with some of the young 
slum-dwellers. His violent physical repulsion at their 
habits was one of the first things which made me try to 
think out for myself the foundations of democracy. He 
was not a hypersensitive aesthete, but an ordinary, pleasant 
boy who afterwards got a Blue for athletics at Cambridge 
and has since had a successful career in a large store in 
Liverpool. The experience suggests that too close a 
contact may not bring the classes together, but rather serve 
to increase, and in a singularly unpleasant way, awareness 
of mutual differences. 

This, 
conscript 


of course, was an extreme case The average 

will not be a slum-dweller and will not 
have the slum-dweller’s habits. The army may even 
do something towards imposing a certain minimum 
of cleanliness— though the sergeant-major is quicker 
to notice careless shaving than insufficient washing 
At the same time expert educationists have not been slow 
to point out the dangers of contact between young men 
from different backgrounds and in different stages of 
development. Headmasters of great public schools have 
hastened to say that conscription was a fine thing for the 
boys—how democratic we are!—but after they had left 
the universities. The question suggests itself, what differ- 
ence will the university make to the individual in this 
respect? The undergraduate is not very much less segre- 
gated than the public schoolboy, and his habits have formed 
themselves and become more rigid. 

The differences between the education of privileged and 
non-privileged classes are, however much they may be 
mitigated by the scholarship system, based on birth and 
wealth, and are morally indefensible. It is not to be 
expected that a period of six months which is_ utterly 
opposed in principle to the rest of our social and educa- 
tional system will do much to alter it. It is an entirely 
wrong approach to the problem, which is only likely to be 
solved by the slow and unspectacular process of providing 
better housing and better education for the poor. The 
right approach to the problem of class is not simply to 
bring the different classes together, irrespective of whether 
they have anything in common when brought; it is, ideally, 
to build a society in which class distinctions based on birth 
and wealth cease to exist, or at least by means of constant 
and continuous contact from childhood onwards to ensure 
that the distinctions cease to be barriers. 
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The question of conscription is a very difficult one, 
which raises deep issues of military policy and cven more 
profound problems of politics and ethics. It also rouses 
acute passions which prevent the majority of people from 
discussing it rationally and objectively. But the view that 
it is a great social experiment seems to be unfounded. It 


MONEY FOR 


By H. V. 


ORRESPONDENTS of The Times have recently drawn 
attention to the vivid contrast between the fate of 
Britain’s investments in the Empire and her investments in 
foreign countries. On the one hand, stability and a steady 
income ; on the other, almost universal depreciation or loss 
The warning that in future we should “cultivate our 
garden ™ instead of investing in mushroom-beds abroad was 
almost too obvious to be uttered. 


The moment was opportune for such a comment. A suc- 


cessful South African loan had been followed by a relatively 


unsuccessful Australian one, of which a large portion was 
left with the underwriters ; and the New Zealand Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Walter Nash, was in London to negotiate 
the conversion of {17 million of debt which falls due later 
in the year. David Low, the famous cartoonist, drew a 
harassed Sir John Simon as an infant's nurse, feeding Turkey, 
Rumania and Poland from well-filled bottles, while Mother 
Montagu Norman fobbed off the New Zealand baby with a 
homily on slimming. 

Yet the contrast is too sharp to be sound, and needs to be 
moderated before it can serve as a firm basis of policy. In 
the first place, much more British money has gone into 
private enterprise, financed by equity capital, in the Empire 
than into similar enterprise in foreign countries. Much of 
this capital—in mines, plantations, transport undertakings, 
and other commercial and industrial concerns—has been 
lost or has yielded a poor return over its whole life. This 
fact must qualify figures based on fixed-interest borrowings 
alone. 

In the second place, as a further correspondent of The 
Times pointed out, the inability of foreign countries to pay 
their debts is partly our own fault. Protection and prefer- 
ence combined have made it extremely difficult for those 
countries to export enough to the United Kingdom both to 
pay for their essential imports and for the service of their 
debts. In order to give due weight to this argument, let us 
imagine what might have happened if, through some eccen- 
tricity of British policy, the Ottawa agreements had been 
reversed, and instead we had signed pacts with foreign 
countries giving them preferences over Empire countries in 
the United Kingdom market. What might then have 
happened to the vaunted record of those Empire countries, 
that with the exception of Newfoundland they have paid 
every penny of their public sterling debt, through thick 
and thin of economic life? 

The fact is that international lending as a whole has 
received a shock from which it will probably never recover. 
Today the international loan-market is dominated by two 
factors: the shortage of money to lend, and the lack of 
political stability. In a year in which English people find it 
difficult to lay plans for their summer holidays because they 
fear that there may be world war before September is out, 
what an act of faith is needed to lend any money abroad, 
except merely in search of refuge from Europe! 

But even if political nervousness could be overcome (and 
it will certainly fade in the later months of the year if that 
general war does not occur by October) there remains the 
other obstructive factor, the shortage of lendable money. 
This does not apply to the United States, which could lend 
on a very large scale if she were willing. But the sun does 
not rise in the West. In London, the demand for loan 
money is bound to exceed the supply as armaments come 


is a desperate military expedient to which resort was ha 
to enable us to implement unforeseen commitments, and 
repair the omissions of a weak diplomacy which hay 
hitherto failed to convince either our potential allies or oy 
potential enemies that in our attempts to place limits 
aggression we were in earnest. 


THE EMPIRE 


HODSON 

to be paid for. A capital shortage is on the way, so it is now. 
or-never for those Dominion Governments which want ; 
cut at the capital cake. Mr. Nash did not arrive too soop 

His is not an enviable position. Earlier indiscretions by 
Mr. Savage and others had frightened the London marke 
But it is not deliberate default that the British investor noy 
most fears in New Zealand. In the import restrictions h 
rightly sees reflected the fact that New Zealand has bee 
living beyond her means. She has set herself a standard of 
consumption which she can keep up only by maintaining ; 
correspondingly high level of production. And until th 
investor can see that balance in practice he is bound t 
say to himself: this thing will snap, and it will snap at th 
weakest point, which is the payments account with othe 
countries ; the New Zealand Government may be religious) 
determined to pay its debts, but the money simply will no 
be in the bank in London. 

Anti-socialist prejudice has nothing to do with this argv- 
ment. No one would deny that the big investors of London 
have a down on socialism ; but then, socialism also has « 
down on them. Sweden has a socialist Government, but he: 
credit is high. Spain has an anii-socialist Government, bu 
her credit is virtually zero in London. It is a matter, no 
of social theories, but of economic arithmetic. 

New Zealand, there is little doubt, will get the conversion 
money she wants, at a price. Her re-funding transaction 
may well be the inaugural signal for a period of high interes 
rates all round. But this is not a constructive effort in the 
international use of capital ; it is only a patch on the exist 
ing structure. Before we can proceed to a phase of creative 
activity, two conditions must be satisfied: the fear of genera 
war must shrink into the background, and rearmament mus 
slacken, to release lendable money for other purposes. 

If we can imagine those two conditions fulfilled, where and 
how, in that blissful day, should the international flow 
capital be directed? One general answer at least may b& 
ventured. Capital should only go where trade can make it 
fructify and enable its service to be paid. To lend in terms 
of money when one is not prepared to take service of the 
debt in terms of goods is to ask for trouble. It is equally 
foolish to lend to countries or areas whose waterway @ 
external trade is not deep enough at low-water to float the 
vessel of international debt. In other words, it is no us 
lending to economically nationalist countries. Nor it is am 
use lending at all if we are to pursue economic nationalism 
ourselves. 

That applies to the Empire and foreign countries alike 
On the whole, the Empire survives the test the more satis 
factorily. But the effort to make everything at home wil 
always defeat the hope of borrowing abroad (or, for th 
lender, of being paid his due), in the Empire as elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most likely area for international capital develop J 
ment, in a more stable future than we can foresee at this 
momeni, is the British dependent empire, particularly Africa § 
the West Indies and the oceanic territories. If Great Britaio§ 
and the Dominions, in so far as they are themselves colonia 
and mandatory Powers, are to justify their imperialism to the 
world, they must be active trustees economically as well 4 
politically. 

The class of capital that is most needed is “ socid 
capital”: investment in means of transport, development 
works, social services. This is the best form of capita 
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because the asset it creates is a higher standard of life, and 
its service is paid from a larger human welfare. But here a 
difficulty arises. Social capital must needs be borrowed at 
fixed-interest. Economic factors, on the other hand, indicate 
a need for investment in equity form—shares, not bonds— 
so that when times are hard the debtor country need pay 
only a low dividend. 
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TROKING his chin with a puzzled air, the man looked 
at the four roads leading from the square. He was 
a small fellow, with grey hair and a face prematurely old. 
Suffering was clearly marked on his features, but his 
expression was patient and resigned. On his head was a 
faded yellow velvet cap, and a long threadbare coat hung 
loosely about his wasted limbs. 








In spite of the glare of the summer afternoon and the 
hot blast like the breath of a gigantic furnace, he stood 
there undecidedly. Should he call on his mother-in-law or 
his sister-in-law—or his cousin the professor, who was 
taking his vacation near by? It was hard to decide. He 
would take a few steps first in one direction, then in another, 
always returning to the same spot. 

For the first time in many years the heat seemed to try 
his strength; and he wondered what was happening to him. 
Could it be that he was getting old? 

A sudden giddiness came upon him, and he sat down 
on a door-step to rest a while. His mind went back to 
the time in his boyhood—so many years ago—when some- 
thing of the same kind had happened to him. He had been 
carried helpless to his mother-in-law’s house. They had 
called it sunstroke. He had been carefully tended until he 
was well enough to go about again. At that time the world 
was very good to him. How tenderly his wife had cared 
for him during his helplessness! And how kind his 
mother-in-law had been! 

The memory of that illness was the one bright spot in 
his life. Afterwards there had been great changes. His 
father had died, leaving him all his property, so that he 
was fairly well-to-do. But to the wife it had meant an 
opportunity for extravagance and much gadding about. 
She had induced him to marry off her sisters with good 
dowries. And every year they had travelled to places of 
pilgrimage, which had a great attraction for his mother- 
inlaw. He submitted willingly, for he worshipped his 
wife. To see her happy was all that mattered to him. 

By degrees his money dwindled away; and at last there 
came a day when he was obliged to sell his ancestral home. 
But even then he did not murmur: to have his wife with 
him was all that he sought. 

Then some years later came his little son, whose birth 
cost the mother her life. He had hardly believed it. And 
when at last he realised his loss, his only wish was to re- 
join her as speedily as possible. But death would not come. 
He went on living. May be it was his boy and hers who 
reconciled him to life. 

At this stage the mother-in-law’s influence had made it- 
self f:lt. She told him that he was not fit to take charge of 
the child. “ You are not even able,” she said, “ to take care 
of your own money. If you had looked after things pro- 
perly he might be rich. You go away and find something 
to do Meanwhile, she took entire charge of the 
little one, but allowed his father to visit him. 

But he could see that he was an unwelcome guest. His 
mother-in-law was accustomed to treat him as a person of 
no importance, and his sisters-in-law, whom he had loaded 
with j in his time of prosperity, would giggle at his 
entrar sut of these things he took little heed. It was 
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A fresh form of colonial investment is needed to surmount 
this difficulty, a form in which, in effecy, the imperial 
government takes the equity while undertaking to pay the 
fixed interest. It is not beyond the compass of man’s brain 
to invent such a scheme, and so to irrigate the economic 
desert with welfare and enterprise. 
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sheer joy to him to see his child and to be in the room where 
The very atmosphere seemed to breathe 
of her, and he would sit there lost in day-dreams in silent 


his wife had lived 


communion with her beloved spirit. For hours he remained 
thus, silent and still, until his mother-in-law, goaded beyond 
endurance by this supineness, would despatch him on some 
errand. Without resentment he would passively obey and 
would do as he was bid, not only for his family but for the 
neighbours as well, for they also came to regard him as useless 
for any other purpose. Civil to his face, they would jeer at 
him directly his back was turned. People knew him in the 
streets. but he was generally looked upon as a poor half- 
witted person. He endured it all without a protest, without a 
murmur, without a sigh. The faculty of resentment seemed 
dead in him. 

His son grew up to be a fine handsome lad, but gave no 
sign of affection for his father. He, like the rest, treated 
him as a spiritless dependant who only existed to be made 
use of. In the broiling heat he would send his father to 
take his shoes to the cobbler, his shirts to the dhobi, his 
garments to the tailor. Bodo performed the tasks without 
a word, and was not even thanked. He had a growing sense 
of remorse, because he had little to leave his son in the way 
of worldly goods. “I’ve wronged my poor boy,” he said 
with a sigh. “ At least I'll do what I can to please him.” 
But the boy cherished a grudge against his father for defraud- 
ing him of his inheritance. He treated him with a callous 
lack of consideration. When the son was entertaining 
fashionable friends, the father was sent away as someone to 
be ashamed of. And he would hear his boy say: “ That’s 
only a poor relative, who comes to worry us.” So timorous 
Bode became that, on entering the house, he would take off 
his shoes so as not to disturb his son in company. If his boy 
was engaged, the man would slink away on tip-toe, just like 
a frightened thief. 

His hesitant offers of little presents were rejected with 
“Why do you waste your pennies like that?” he 
“How many times I have told you not to 
” Bodo would smile vacantly, leave 
Such a thing as a caress 
How dare he even 


scorn. 
would be told. 
bring me such trash? 
his humble offering, and depart. 
was, of course, not to be thought of. 
approach his son with such intention? 

He would retire to his small stuffy room, tired and weary 
after long tramps, until blessed sleep wrought relief. So his 
life went on, day after day, month after month, year after 
year. It was a nullity of existence in an abyss of anguish 
and heart-ache. 

And now, as he sat on the door-step in the sultry heat of 
the July afternoon, all this came to him in blinding flashes. 
It was as though some veil that had pressed upon his brain 
had been swept away. The sun had infused in him a new 
mood—a mood of fierce resentment and mad rage. How 
wasted and futile his life had been! How contemptible 
appeared his abject, dog-like submission to his callous, un- 
dutiful family! Why had he been such a fool? Oh why? 

In a kind of cold fury he rose, shaking in every limb, 
determined to make someone pay for all this. But on whom 
should he be avenged? and how? He stood there at the 
cross-roads, wondering, stupidly wondering. . . . 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 
' HE English winter,” wrote Lord Byron, “ends in Polish Custom frontier and Poland was guaranteed ty 


July in order to begin again in August.” The truth 
of this apophthegm was abundantly proved during the 
course of last Sunday. The gale from the south-west had 
about it that peculiar and snow-laden bite which one asso- 
ciates with a February north-easter. The rain alternated 
between a Scotch mist and an Icelandic downpour. The 
yachts of the rich shuddered at their moorings in South- 
ampton Water. It was the boats of the poor that ventured 
out into the turmoil of the Solent. 

Having endured five hours of howling wind and rain, | 
put in to the comparative calm of Lymington. I shed my 
oilskins for a mackintosh. I went (accompanied by Dr. 
Malcolm Burr’s truly admirable book on insects), to the 
local pub; and there, to my joy, I met a fellow politician. He 
was in some distress. Being interested in the defence of 
his country he had arranged to visit a signalling section of 
the territorial army which (unwisely perhaps) had selected 
Lymington for a Saturday to Monday camp; he had been 
unable, however, such had been the force of wind and tide, 
to get beyond Calshot spit and had returned to the Hamble 
River; from there he had taken a car to Lymington in order 
to rescue that signal section. We found it. It was as 
drenched as the sheets of last week’s newspaper floating 
sodden down the Thames. Night was already approaching. 
He agreed to take seven of them back to the Hamble River. 
I agreed that two of them should sleep upon my yawl. 
They would at least be dry. In the comparative warmth of 
the cabin we discussed the Danzig situation. 

* * . . 

The elder of my two unexpected but most welcome 
guests was employed in a wholesale business. His heurs 
were 9.0 to §.30, he was allowed Saturday afternoon free, 
and was given three weeks holiday a year. Four nights a 
week were spent in his regimental drill-hall perfecting his 
signalling with lamp and buzzer and flag. Practically every 
week-end was also absorbed by the territorial army and of 
his three weeks holiday he spent a fortnight every year in 
camp. He had disliked it at first but now he loved it. His 
regiment had become part of himself. 

My second signailer, when disguised as a civilian, was 
employed in a well-known London club. His hours alter- 
nated between 7.30 to §.0 one day, and 12.30 to midnight 
the next. He was accorded only every other Sunday and 
that was always absorbed by territorial work. The Club 
authorities did not, it appears, allow him more than a 
fortnight’s holiday in the year. That fortnight was spent 
in camp. Thus year in and year out he never obtained a 
free day to himself. He did not resent this unduly. He 
doubted whether any holiday he could himself devise v ould 
be as gay or varied as the training camps which he attended. 
His was a blithe and manly soul. 

So we discussed the Danzig situation. 

* * * * 

I explained to them at length, and with precision, the 
actual import of Articles 102-105 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The City of Danzig, I explained, although inhabited by a 
majority of German Nationals, was so situated as to be 
able to bar Poland’s access to the sea. That access, as they 
would remember, had been guaranteed by Point thirteen 
of the Fourteen Points enunciated by President Wilson on 
January 8th, 1918, and accepted by the German Govern- 
ment as one of the conditions of their surrender. My 
two guests were not in the least interested in President 
Wilson. I therefore returned to the Treaty of Versailles. 


By Article 102, I explained, Danzig had been created a 
Free City under the protection of the League of Nations. 
By Article 104 this Free City was included within the 


control and administration of the Vistula and the righty 
develop railways and harbour works. No discriminatiy 
was to be exercised within the area of the Free @ 
against persons of Polish origin or language. 

My discourse, I observed, was not making its maj 
They gazed up at the sky-light with polite and patient ey 
It became apparent to me that they were not interest 
in the juridical status of Danzig and that what they want; 
was, not the facts, but the ideas behind the facts. I ther 
fore embarked with fervour and not without eloquen: 
upon the theme of democracy. That did not go down g 
all; an expression of agonised resignation settled up, 
their features. I changed the theme. I spoke to them, 
the British Empire ; of Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and Hon 
kong ; of all that the White Ensign meant to us and oun 
of the vulnerability of our long lines of communication 
of the ancient principles of policy handed down to us hy 
our ancestors ; of the dangers to which our liberties, ny 
our very independence would be exposed were any sing 
Power (or group of Powers) to achieve supremacy i 
Eastern Europe or the Mediterranean. They acquiesce 
I realised all too well that these bastions of Empire, thee 
once resounding names, these once reverberating phrass 
had stirred them no more than I should be stirred wer 
someone to mention Thurloe Square. 




















+ ° * 7 


A change of method was evidently essential. I adopt 
the Socratic method. “So you are not prepared,” I aske: 
them, “to fight for Democracy?” “You bet we're not, 
they answered. “Then surely,” I suggested winning) 
“you must agree that it is illogical to spend sc many ( 
your spare hours training to be soldiers if you are ng 
prepared to fight when the moment comes?” “But whg 
said,’ they protested, “that we are not prepared te fight 
We're mad keen to fight.” “But what do you want | 
fight for?” I asked them. “We don’t want to fight f 
anything in particular ; we want to fight Hitler.” 

This reply is not one which is provided for in the adm: 
able Notes for Speakers issued from time to time by tt 


Central Office of the Conservative Party. I was disco 
certed. “ But why do you want to fight Hitler?” I askel 
them. “ Well, he’s treated us like a piece of dirt. He k 
us down after Munich; he broke his word. That's wh 
we want to get at him.” 

“And what about Italy?” f[ asked them, feelin 
entranced. 

“ Oh, Italy,” they answered, “one does not count Ita 
either way.” 

“Oh, but one should,” I warned them, “one reall 
should.” They smiled. 


“ And if war comes,” I continued, “ you would be pr 
pared to serve overseas?” “Yes, we should like that 
“ But where particularly? Egypt, India, Africa?” The 
thought for a moment. “I know where / should like t 
fight,” the younger one said suddenly, “I should iike | 
fight in Germany.” 

I lay there, afterwards, listening to the sharp lap ¢ 
Lymington water against the hull. It had been an exhaus 
ing day. Wind and rain and the howl of angry water 
Behind it all had ached our incessant unhappiness, th 
constant churning in one’s mind of fears and facts, ¢ 
statistics and anxieties. Everything was quiet now. M 
two territorials were fast asleep. I went on deck. Th 
little boats around me lay silent at their moorings with 
single light at their mast heads. A single light. A ridi 
light. I climbed into my bunk feeling happier than I hav 
felt for many months. 
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I TALKED quite recently to General Aranda, an outspoken 
leader in Franco’s military mission to Germany, who has upset 
his hosts by stressing Spain’s neutrality in case of a European 
War. 

It was an unusual kind of interview, conducted on a hilltop 
in Aragon, while we were theoretically under fire. The 
General was directing an attack on Castellon de la Plana. So 
we were continually interrupted by staff officers, motor cyclists 
and miscellaneous visitors who made the headquarters in a 
Moorish watch tower look hke a non-stop cocktail party. It 
was typical of the leisured atmosphere of the War that the 
General should choose that moment to discuss the future of 
Spain with a foreign journalist. 

“We must rebuild,” he waved figuratively at the Moorish 
tower, “rebuild everything. We want all the friends we can 
get. We should not be stupid enough to make new enemies.” 
The General was obviously sincere, and he has proved it since. 
British opinion was sceptical then, but today even such dutiful 
Italian Fascist periodicals as Gerarchia (“founded by Benito 
Mussolini”) admit that “ while the influence of Moscow will 
be eliminated from the New Spain, London may resume her 
place owing to certain powerful economic and _ financial 
influences.” 

These “influences” are not specified. But to anyone in 
touch with Franco Spain they are obvious. 

Aranda was well aware of them when he spoke. Franco 
has heavy debts, notably for petrol to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He must sell his oranges, tomatoes and sherry, and 
Britain is virtually his only market. 

He has to guard an exposed and extensive coastline with a 
navy that has lost its best ships and cannot count on its crews, 
because their sympathies are still with the Republic. He must 
repair the damage of a+ struggle in which some million 
Spaniards were killed, executed, massacred or exiled. And 
he must feed and rehouse everywhere. 

Paradoxically, there was more to eat in each half of a divided 
Spain than there is in the whole of a re-united one. As the 
Daily Telegraph correspondent remarked in the most ingeni- 
ous message that ever circumvented a censor: “ Madrid is 
well supplied with food except for coffee, sugar, rice, beans, 
chick peas, potatoes, codfish and flour,” which means 
“Madrid is well suppvlied with food except for all the staple 
articles of her people’s diet.” Nerves are giving under the 
strain 
rebellion in the Asturias and “ brigandage” in 
Andalusia. Rival parties of Monarchists and Fascists continu- 
ally come to blows, with loss of life—the last-reported clash 
was in Pamp'ona last week. Accidents such as recently cost 
the life of the Franco air ace Garcia Morato while he was 
giving a display before German cameramen in Madrid, sug- 
1 widespread sabotave. Although many peasants and 
welcomed back their old masters and 
employers with obvious relief-—at Lerida I knew one to be 
carried shoulder-high round the workshops while the men 
pressed forward to kiss his hand—there remain undercurrents 
of unrest and nuclei of hatred that make everyday life both 
disagreeable and insecure for the reinstated victors. 

Neither Germany nor Italy can help Franco to tackle these 
troubles. 

Their nationals are not popular. Inevitably many Spaniards 
recall the number of their relatives and friends who were 
slaughtered by these strangers with bombs and cannon. The 
Nationalists who may or may not owe their victory to this 
“co-operation” from abroad do not like to be reminded of 
it; and both Hitler and Mussolini insist on reminding them. 
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Typically, General Yagué, the hero of that very Falange 
which is supposed to embody all in Spain that is pro-Axis, 
refused to ride in the Victory parade because of the place 
given in it to the Italians. 

The Nationalists say, “We wanted their material and we 


OF FRANCO SPAIN 


By GEORGE EDINGER 






paid for it. We did not want their men, they were forced 
on us.” “Now they ‘want us to pay for their guns with our 
lives’ by joining their Axis,’ a veteran Monarchist politician 
said to me; “do you not think there is rather a Jewish trait in 
the bargaining of these anti-Semites? ” 

Both Germany and Italy built high hopes on the Falange, 
but Spanish Fascism as a popular movement has _ been 
stillborn. 

Perhaps an immediate post-war atmosphere is unfavourable 
to ideological hysteria. The Falange has certainly been a 
forcing ground for certain young theorists like Sufer, Cuesta 
and Gonzalez Bueno, who have brought back efficient ideas 
of organisation from Germany. But its programme is nebu- 
lous and it has few popular roots. Before the war it could 
not count 6,000 adherents in all Madrid, and its Party Militia, 
now disbanded, was chiefly useful as a means by which 
Syndicalists and Anarchists could escape the wrath 
to come by putting on a blue shirt embroidered with red 
arrows. 

Efforts to put Hitler over have been disastrous. A film that 
showed him addressing the Munich Conference, to an audience 
of soldiers and Falangist militiamen in Bilbao the other day, 
roused the comment: “Tomatoes would be in demand if we 
had a clown like that.” 

Yet terrific efforts backed by unlimited aid from abroad 
are still being made to foist the Falange on the new Spain, 
while outwardly its character remains that of an Axis propa- 
ganda agency. Its catchwords and slogans are literal trans- 
lations from the German and Italian, it has its youth and 
children’s organisations on the Nazi model, and it is allied to a 
Labour organisation under Gonzalez Cuesta that is officially 
styled “ National Syndicalist,” and is, in fact, a close copy 
of Dr. Ley’s Labour Front. 

Falangist leaders and organisers are constantly attending 
courses in Italy and Germany, and however apathetic the 
rank and file may be in their attachment to Axis ideals, and 
however shaky the hold the organisation has on the Spanish 
people, there is no doubt that Germany and Italy hope to 
impose a pro-Axis policy on the Falange through its leaders, 
while the Nationalist Government impose the Falange on their 
own people at home. 

They are encouraged by the fact that the only organised 
opposition allowed to exist is a Royalist Traditionalism with 
a limited and even localised appeal. The red-capped Requetes 
native fighters, they died gallantly for 
while the Falangist militia excelled 
in “keeping order” behind the line. But such things 
weigh very little against a vast demagogic organisation 
backed by amp!e funds and carefully fostered by foreign 


Powers. 


were Franco's best 
“Christ and King,” 


If the Royalists were our only hope, the outlook for the 
democracies would be discouraging. But there are other factors 
against the Axis. Portugal gave twice as many lives as Italy 
to the Franco cause (6,000 as opposed to 3,000), and Salazar 
is warning Franco to go slow with the Axis. The Church in- 
clines towards the democracies, and the Hierarchy has now 
managed to wrest the control of “ Accion Catolica,” principal 
organisation for educating the young, out of the hands of 
Falangist Jaymen. Franco’s chief financial adviser, Don Juan 
March, is racialiy not quite Aryan (racialism, by the way, is 
unpopular in Franco Spain), and politically he is in favour of 
neutrality. Count Jordana, the Foreign Minister, has a great 
liking and admiration for France, which he acquired in 
Morocco while he worked with the late General Lyautey. 
And Spain as a whole grows increasingly conscious that she 
necds all the friends she can get. The form of friendship she 


would chiefly appreciate today would be the dispatch of food 
and medicines, and, above all, of transport to distribute them, 
for Franco’s rolling stock is worn out and most of his lorries 
have broken down. 
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THE THEATRE 


At Elsinore. 


Hainlet. 
Tue second English Hamlet at Kronborg was a triumphant 


By William Shakespeare. 


The Lyceum company, headed by John Gielgud 
and produced by him, played on their “ platform before the 
castle” as if it were their natural habitation. The weather 
on the opening night, after a thundery afternoon, was per- 
fect, with barely enough wind to flutter Motley’s heraldic 
silk banners. The audience was docile and all agog. The 
evening was a personal triumph for Hamlet-Gielgud, and a 
moving experience for his hearers. 

Why should it be so specially significant to see Hamlet 
performed at Elsinore by an English company? Ecstatic 
publicity about Hamlet on his native soil has turned these 
visits into something almost ceremonial, yet, rationally speak- 
ing, it gives no one a ha’p’orth of assistance to know that 
Hamlet and the Court are at Elsinore when they say they 
are. They converse in English iambics none the less, and 
work out their feuds and quarrels, not inside the castle walls, 
but on a little stage in the courtyard. Rationally speaking, 
Hamlet’s return to Elsinore carries us away from dramatic 
truth, not towards it; yet seldom has the “willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief” been more liberally rewarded than it was 
last Thursday night. It was a notable evening—first, because 
we saw a notable Hamlet in a swift, assured production, and, 
second, because for a short time Danes and English felt them- 
selves able to share Hamlet, and to do so in surroundings rich 
in association and intrinsically lovely. I don’t think, for ex- 
ample, that anyone who was there will easily forget Mr. 
Gielgud’s speaking of “this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire” while the setting 
sun caught the pale-green copper roof-tops and the swallows 
flew about high overhead. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet has been seen so recently in London 
that there is no need to speak of it in detail. Its effect over 
here was profound. Connoisseurs and inexpert alike agreed 
that here was Hamlet. He convinced entirely. Sweeping him 
on and swept on by his deeds and failures, the play moved 
inexorably to its end, every scene adding to the inevitability of 
disaster. Only once, while listening to his father’s account of 
his murder, was he for a short time out of key. The Danes 
are experienced and knowledgeable playgoers, not easily 
pleased, but they have not had a word of anything but praise 
for John Gielgud’s Hamlet. “ Never have I heard Shakespeare 
sound like that before,” said one of them to me during the 
interval. 

The staging was unfortunate. A small, cramped apron 
stage had been set up in front of the long stretch of windows, 
with an Elizabethan inner stage surrounded by curtains. 
Though beautiful in itself, complicated and ornate as a buhl 
cabinet, it had nothing whatever to do with the walls and 
gables of Kronborg behind, and the supporting columns badly 
obscured the view for at least half the audience. It was a 
great pity Mr. Gielgud rejected the open, spacious stage of 
his predecessors. 

Good moments: Mr. Marius Goring’s speech as the First 
Miss Else Skouboe’s beautifully finished sneaking of 
the half Danish, half English prologue. Miss Fay Compton’s 
delicate, poignantly subdued mad scene (but she didn’t look 
the part as she looked it when she played Ophelia to John 
Barrymore’s Hamlet). “'To be or not to be.” The first entry 
of the Ghost—Motley and Mr. Jack Hawkins between them 
managed to make this really thrilling in broad daylight. The 
fight at the end. The final reverberating cannon shot. 

Matter to ponder over: a Danish woman just in front of 
us said “I like the Queen, but I don’t think much of 
Ophelia,” and her companion said, “ That’s funny, I like 
Ophelia, but I can’t bear the Queen.” 

Obiter dicta: British: “What a pretty place Kronborg is ; 
I wonder if it’s old.” U.S.A.: “Gee, was that marvellous! 
I once had a lovely Shakespeare Denmark: “Oo, I 
would like a photograph of Hamlet.” Supreme tribute from 
a smart young Copenhagener as she pushed her way out at 
the end: “Do you know, I was so thrilled by it all that I 
quite forget my scarf!” Monica REeEDLICH. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 


ot the Baskervilles.’’ At 
At the Regal 
THE cinema has never yet done justice to Sherlock Holme 
The latest attempt is by no means the worst—that palp 
must go to the early talkie with Mr. Clive Brooke, whe 
the great detective shipped as passenger on the latest trans 
Atlantic liner in pursuit of a Professor Moriarty who use 
electricity, submachine guns, the radio, in eliminating hi 
enemies, instead of a two-horse van and a broken slate. Fa 
the most grotesque, the prize undoubtedly goes to Germany 
I happened to see the Ufa Sherlock Holmes in Mexico, 
and I still wonder what they made of it, those dubioy 
mestizos in the cheap seats, made of the two crooks who 
posing in a German spa as Holmes and Watson, were alway 
encountering an enigmatic man in a deerstalker and a cape 
given to fits of hearty teutonic laughter in hotel lounge 
whenever he caught sight of them—he finally testified in 
court, to the astonishment of judge and police, that ther 
were no such people as Holmes and Watson and that his 
name was Conan Doyle. An erudite and rather Pirandelloish 
plot. 

In this new film Holmes is undoubtedly Holmes, and he 
hasn’t to compete desperately with telephones and high-speed 
cars and 1939. “‘ Your hat and boots, Watson, quick! No 
a moment to lose!’ He rushed into his room in his dressing 
gown, and was back again in a few seconds in a frock coat.” 
That atmosphere of unmechanised Edwardian flurry is wel 
caught: the villain bowls recklessly along Baker Street in 
a hansom and our hero discusses plans of action in a four 
wheeler. The genuine Holmes London, too, is neatly touched 
in through the cab windows—the long trailing skirts and the 
Sargent hats ; and if Dartmoor is a rather gothick landscape, 
so it was in the original book. It is quite forgivable, 
think, to have transformed young Dr. Mortimer into 3 
formidable figure with thick glasses and a black beard and 
a terrified-terrifying wife with a little plump pastry face who 
dabbles in the occult: the film is better for an added suspect 
Nor am I worried at all by the fact that the hound is n 
longer painted with phosphorus—such a monster sounds wel 
in print, but he would be a little too bizarre upon the screen 
Even the transformation of wronged revengeful Mr 
Stapleton (“it is my mind and soul that he has tortured and 
defiled”) into a Miss Stapleton, blonde and innocent and 
made for a baronet, may possibly pass. What 
surely, is Mr. Rathbone’s reading of the great character 
the good humour (Holmes very rarely laughed) and th 
general air of brisk good health (there is only one hushed 
reference to the depraved needle). And, of course, as always 
happens, the deductions are reduced to a minimum and 
the plot is swollen. So we have an absurd scene with Holmes 
following the hound’s bloody spoor by the light of an electric 
torch and getting shut into an empty tomb by Stapleton a 
the end of the hunt. Producers of detective films art 
obsessed with action: there is no dramatic value in that 
tomb: Holmes immediately begins to cut his way out with 
a scout knife, but something, they happening- 
nobody’s standing around, just detecting. Yet what we realli 
need in a Holmes picture is far more dialogue and mud 
less action. Let us be presented in a series of close-ups, % 
poor Doctor Watson was, with all the materials for deduction. 
and let the toothmarks on a walking stick, the mud on a pail 
of boots, the stained finger nail be the chief characters in é 
Holmes film. 

Man of Conquest is the story of Sam Houston, thé 
political freebooter who seized Texas from Mexico. It i 
the kind of big idealistic middlebrow epic that America doe 
very well. We feel how unbearable it would be in bod 
form, but in visual terms the love scenes beside covered 
wagons, the drinking and horse-play and good fellowship 
have a kind of vulgar and honest appeal. My only doubt 
is whether Mr. Richard Dix is really well cast. The blutl 
and fleshy figure, the massive jowl, the soft inexpressiv 
mastiff eyes may be political enough, but they introduce 4 
rather operatic quality into the character of the hard ride 
and the Indian fighter. GRAHAM GREENE. 






“ The Hound the Gaumont.— 


**Man of Conquest.”’ 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


The Parisian Theatres 





Last week three nights in Paris afforded the opportunity of a 
yisit to each of the three national theatres to see what, in 
the ordinary course of the season, are their standards of 
performance. At the Opéra Comique I saw Les Noces de 
Figaro, at the Opéra a programme of ballets, and at the 
Comédie Frangaise Cyrano de Bergerac. 

The performance of Figaro had two outstanding merits— 
the clarity of the singers’ enunciation and the scenery. I do 
not know the French version of da Ponte’s libretto, and it 
js many years since I read Beaumarchais’s comedy, but I 
have rarely heard so many of the words in an operatic per- 
formance. The sets were simple and inexpensive without 
appearing cheap. But what made them so admirable was 
that they exactly placed the location of the comedy and 
contributed to making the complexities of the action clear. 
The first two acts. evidently took place in the newly added 
(eighteenth century) wing of a palace, whose older hall was 
displayed in the third act. The servants’ room (Act I) had a 
large window at the back giving on to a passage, and not, 
as is usual, on to the garden—which it obviously would not. 
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at his Dis window served to explain why the Count could not 
Hoish slip into his own room when Basilio arrives—a point which 





has never before been made clear in my experience. The 
second act had a scene inspired, perhaps, by le Grand Condeé’s 
bedroom at Chantilly, its panels decorated with palm-trees 
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“2 and exotic beasts in that Oriental style whose most familiar 
ll manifestation is Chippendale’s “ Chinese taste.” There were 
cost” the proper number of doors—Glyndebourne has one [foo 
_ few—and the main door was at one side, which is correct, 
_.. Mm since these apartments, as anyone who has visited Hampton 
pe Court, not to mention Chanuilly or the Nymphemburg or 
ached Wurzburg, should know, were always arranged in series 
di the leading into one another along the main facade, and the 
d chief bedroom was invariably somewhere in the middle 
hy Most producers ignore this feature of eighteenth-century 
so fi domestic architecture. On these two points- -clarity of 
ane Chunciation and accuracy of setting—most of our singers 
r and producers could learn something from this performance. 
oa The evening at the Opéra turned out to be a waste of 
‘¢ noe Valuable time. Georges Hue’s Siang-Sin is a Chinese panto- 
well Mme dating from 1924, but it might have been produced at 
reenfa @Y time in the past fifty years. Roussel’s Le _ Festin 
Mrs d’Araignée is older, yet less out of date, though I could not 
| onl feel much enthusiasm for this entomological tragedy, because 
ania the choreography was lacking in inspiration and its execution 
rongym 8 lifeless. The third ballet was Florent Schmitt s Oriane et 
cter le Prince d’Amour with choreography by Serge Lifar, of which, 
the 0 the strength of his recent book, I expected something at 
mer least novel. M. Lifar confesses that he had some difficulty 
ways With Schmitt's thick and cumbrous score, which I can well 
and Delieve. But his invention has not contrived anything in the 
Imede Way of striking beauty of movement or grouping, while his 
ctr OWN dancing had a sort of fatigued air, making easy move- 
‘n af Ments seem difficult instead of surmounting difficulties with 
arin 4PParent ease. mt: 
that Rostand’s heroic comedy does not properly come within my 
witha SCope, but I will venture to say that here was a performance 
ng- alive all through. The handling of the big scenes pro- 
eallf Vided a lesson in thoroughness, in accuracy of timing and in 
suctig the creation of individual characters in a crowd, from which 
_ afm any producer of opera, ballet or drama could learn a _vast 
tion @Mount. I could not help contrasting the lighting of the 
pait candles in the last act of Der Rosenkavalier, as performed at 
ai Covent Garden, with the management of the lighting-up of 
the theatre in the first act of this play. It may be that M. 
the André Brunot is physically too small a man for Cyrano—I 
.m imagine Coquelin as of towering stature—and that, as is 
t & the present fashion, he played too quietly and so deprived 
o us of the full panache. But, like Mile. Marie Bell’s Roxane, 
= who had a touch of Edith Evans’s enjoying gusto, it was a 
aa beautiful and moving performance. The moral seems to be 
~ that it is not traditions or subventions that count, but the 
unm Presence at the head of affairs of a man with personality and 
— ideas. The Comédie Francaise evidently enjoys that advan- 
“ j@ tage. Whether the other theatres have it, too, I am not pre- 
SEB Pared to say on the basis of this limited and casual experience. 
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AUTOUR D’UN ANNIVERSAIRE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Nous approchons du point culminant des cérémonies 
organisées pour le cent-cinquantiéme anniversaire de la 
Révolution frangaise. Selon les communiqués, cette com- 
mémoration fut décidée “pour répondre 4 un voeu profond 
de l’opinion.” Nous n’en doutons pas. Pourtant il faut 
reconnaitre que la foule ne s’est pas ruée vers les fétes officielles, 
peut-étre un peu trop solennelles a son gré. Il est vrai 
qu’aujourd’hui, grace 4 la radio, chacun peut participer sans 
déplacement aux manifestations publiques lorsqu’elles com- 
portent surtout des discours. C’était le cas. Par contre il y 
avait beaucoup de monde au jubilé de la Tour Eiffel. Elle fut 
le clou de VExposition universelle de 1889, laquelle com- 


mémorait le centenaire de la Révolution. Tout se 
tient! 

C’était Pavis de Clemenceau. Plus diun article récent 
rappelait sa phrase célébre: “La Révolution est un bloc.” 


Il n’admettait pas qu’on puisse en accepter certains aspects 
et en refuser d’autres. La Révolution restait pour lui un 
dogme. Cela découlait de la formation intellectuelle des 
bourgeois jacobins et voltairiens de sa génération—il était 
né en 1841. Les idées ont évolué depuis. A tel point que 
M. Edouard Herriot, Jacobin lui aussi, pouvait l'autre joui 
soutenir la contre-partie: “La Révolution n’est pas un bloc. 
Elle a commis des erreurs, des fautes ; pis encore.” 

Sans doute les historiens, les philosophes, ne seront-ils 
jamais d’accord sur la Révolution, ses origines et ses consé- 
quences. Toutefois les fétes actuelles auront servi 4 démontrer 
que le recul de 1§0 ans permet d’en discuter avec plus de 
tolérance. On admet maintenant qu’il peut y avoir un moyen 
terme entre “fondement intégral de toutes nos institutions ” 
et “monument de cruautés, de folies, de stupidités.” C'est 
qu’en réalité la Révolution se divise elle-méme en plusieurs 
révoluticns: Prise de la Bastille en 1789, chute de la monarchie 
en 1792, chute de Robespierre en 1794, coup d’état de Bona- 
parte en 1799. Et d’aucuns prétendent que la véritable révolu- 
tion fut celle de 1830, qui sépara l’ancienne France de la 
nouvelle et assura l’avénement définitif de la bourgeoisie. II 
y en a eu d’autres depuis, trop rapprochées pour qu’on puisse 
les considérer sérénité. Que d’anniversaires en 
perspective! 


. 


avec 


Du reste, ne sommes-nous pas encore en période de révolu- 
tion? Sans parler de l’étranger, ne voyons-nous pas chez nous 
les doctrines se heurter sur le plan politique, avec des réper- 
cussions imprévisibles sur le plan économique? Plus d’un de 
nos problémes dérive directement de la Déclaration des Droits 
de 'Homme. Car il ne suffit pas d’accorder certaines libertés 
individus ; encore faut-il que la structure de la 
société permette a tous de les exercer. II ne suffit pas de 
proclamer l’abolition des priviléges; encore faut-il que le 
nouveau systéme n’en crée pas d’autres. II ne suffit pas de 
décréter des droits ; encore faut-il reconnaitre qu’ils impliquent 
des devoirs. 


a tous les 


La Révolution fut bourgeoise dans son essence—le triomphe 
du Tiers-Ordre sur les deux autres. Cela répondait a l’édifice 
social de ’époque. La démocratie qui surgit alors ne ressem- 
blait en rien a la démocratie actuelle. II] n’y avait pas de classe 
ouvriére, ni de capitalisme. II y avait certes le paysan, mais 
dans_ bien Révolution en fit un propriétaire; 
aujourd’hui il se range soit parmi les bourgeois, soit parmi les 
ouvriers. D’autre part c’est la doctrine de 1789 qui a permis 
le développement du libéralisme économique, lequel sombre 
maintenant devant cet étatisme que l’Assemblée constituante 
Que de paradoxes! 


des cas la 


repoussait avec horreur. 


Quoi qu’on en dise, la Révolution frangaise compte a son 
actif des appoints substantiels. Singuliérement, elle a réalisé 
Punité nationale; puis, tout en restant dans les nuées, elle a 
recherché l’entente des peuples. Mais elle avait fondé une 
idéologie ot germait leur discorde. Elle avait dénié le droit 
divin au monarque pour le conférer 4 la masse, 4 laquelle 
Rousseau et les naturistes présumaient tous les dons et toutes 
les vertus. Or la foule anonyme répond aux passions aussi bien 
qu’a la raison. Elle se livre aisément aux individualités fortes. 
Pour durer, celles-ci attisent ses passions. Ainsi a-t-on vu la 
mystique de la Race remplacer celle de (Homme. Et 4a leur 
tour les chefs nouveaux—un Fuhrer, un Duce—se réclament 
du droit divin! 
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The Royal as Index 

It was impossible to visit’ the Royal Show—the best and 
much the biggest ever held—without feeling that British agri- 
culture was vital, as well as great, among our industries. The 
mere expenditure on the furnishing of those 125 acres in the 
Great Park at Windsor is evidence in itself, though it is chiefly 
the urban crowd that provides the economic justification ; and 
the popularity of the King and Queen supplies a most potent 
attraction. I have never known foreign and oversea visitors 
so full of amazed admiration, and in spite of the wider 
advertisement of such side events as the flower show, or the 
pit ponies, it was the parade of stock winners that took first 
place in their imagination. We all know that there are 
“depressed areas” in this industry as in mining, but there is 
growing prosperity in many others—in milk production, 
especially in the West, in fruit farming, in glass farming, and 
in market-gardening. The area under wheat (which promises 
a good and early crop this summer) will probably be con- 
siderably increased next year. The instruction of rural youth 
in the craft of production from the land has never been so 
good. Is there any chance that it may check the lamentable 
deficiency in farm labour? 


* * * . 


New Fruits 

A small but very real advance in the nice art of the 
hybridisation of plants has been made in the matter of straw- 
berries. The secret lay in the use of the wild strawberry as 
one ancestor. The Paxton, already a very good and fruitful 
berry, was found to gain in savour as well as in productive- 
ness by stealing qualities from the wild strawberry. The best 
of both parents are preserved. Most of these advances have 
been secured by the use of Mendel’s law, of which Burbank, 
to mention no others, was a very strong supporter. He corre- 
sponded with that real man of science, in brain if not 
altogether in training, Mr. John Garton. Mr. Garton was a 
confirmed believer in recurrence to the vigour of the wild 
species, and assured me that the high yield of one of the early 
oats of his invention was chiefly due to the inclusion of the 
wild oat. As it happened, I saw at the Royal Show, on the 
stall of the firm he started, a single wheat plant from one grain 
bearing thirty-five straws and ears. As the ears of this 
“ Wilma” wheat are quite exceptionally long (though narrow 
like the famous Dutch Wilhelmina), the one wheat grain 
would yield at least 35 x 60, or over two thousandfold. Of 
course (as Prince Kropotkin told in his great little book on 
intensive cultivation), one grain may be encouraged by a slow 
earthing up of the plant to produce at least a hundred straws 
and ears. 





* 





* * 


A Cobwebbed Kingfisher 

In what queer, unlikely places birds, especially young 
birds, will appear! The other day, in a garden famous for 
its population of birds, a young kingfisher was found in an 
outhouse, gagged and bound with cobwebs. The theory was 
that it had been trying to rob the spiders of their flies, but it 
is more iikely that it flew among the webs in an effort to 
escape from the queer place where it found itself. Two years 
ago, at Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, the padre of an 
English church showed me the holes he had made in the roof 
in order to give a loophole of escape to the humming birds. 
These busy little birds flying into the church, which had 
many open doors and windows, would try to escape up- 
wards and not infrequently fell to the ground, having their 
wings altogether clogged by cobwebs. Incidentally, many 
species of birds are as fond of eating spiders as flies. The 
garden where the bound kingfisher was found is not directly 
on a stream, but a pair have been in the habit of building in 
holes in a steep chalk bank. Both they and the moorhen will 
on occasion build quite a long way from water. 





* 





* * + * 


Doubly Sure 

Another oddity of bird habit was observed in the same 
beautiful garden. Two cuckoos’ eggs were laid in one nest, 
if that phrase is permitted by the impassioned upholders 


COUNTRY LIFE 





ty 






of the theory that the cuckoo puts the egg in the nest only by 
the agency of its beak. Fortunately, one egg proved to 
addled. The curious may discuss the question whether th 
wise bird had misgivings about one egg and therefore mag& 
things safe, as gardeners do when they are in doubt about, 
seed-potato. In several rather surprising accounts give 
lately of the ways of cuckoos, the contributors have added th 
corroborative detail that the bird flew off and uttered its not 
What note is referred to? Of course, “cuckoo,” that noto. 
rious major third, is uttered only by the cock bird; and th 
rather pretty female note is heard comparatively seldom. Th 
doubt sometimes occurs to one that the alleged egg-layer 
a cock bird stealing eggs or, at any rate, engaged: in playful 
operations in the neighbourhood of a chance nest. Mor 
than once I have watched a bird, which proved to be a cock 
apparently searching and entering a hedge for the purpox 
of bird’s-nesting for some ulterior end. 











* 7 * * 






Electrified Flowers 

The growing contact between farmers and electricians ha 
some curious details. Some of the flower-growers to whom 
it is important to hurry forward their blooms and vegetables 
to a particular date are now using underground electric 
wires. Grain, especially maize, 1s sprouted in trays, for use 
as fodder, by electric heat. These are but playthings as yet; 
the more real use of the electrician to the farmers is in 
heating incubators, in warming nurseries for the chicks, in 
cooling milk, in lighting sheds, in milking cows, and in » 
easing a good deal of work that the woman can turn farmer 
without excess of strain or discomfort. It is perhaps most 
useful in poultry-keeping; the extra hours of light may 
directly benefit the health and increase the egg-production 
of the birds—all birds are apt to suffer in winter from what 
is called “ night starvation,” for they will only feed when the 
light is strong. Many other animals stalled in the winter 
would be the better for more light. I have seen calves come 
out of their sheds in spring as blind as “ trebly-bandaged 
moles.” If you visit a well-electrified farm, such as the famous 
example at East Grinstead, or others like it in Scandinavia, you 
are chiefly impressed by the comfort and cleanliness and eas 
that come in the train of such light and power. The farm 
buildings and stables and yards become places where women 
workers are at home as they are within the house; and, d 
course, it is of immense importance to the industry to enrd 
the woman worker in a greater number of operations. This 
extra aid is being slowly but steadily secured. 


























In the Garden 


At the really wonderful display of flowers at the Royal 
Show in Windsor Great Park no single blooms were mor 
admired than a group of Stuart Low’s orchids. They looked 
like tropical butterflies. Yet such apparently plutocratic flower 
are not very expensive to buy or to cultivate, and are on 
the whole rather easy to grow. If the right sorts are chosen 
they do not need more than 50 degrees of warmth, and such 
adventitious heat is not needed during three months of the 
year. Good orchids are within the reach of nearly al 
gardeners. The predominant flower at the show, compared 
with previous shows, was the lily from 12 ft. Giganteum, o 
h*cunt Everest, to dwarf Martagons. Most lilies are beautiful 
for their flowers rather than their habit; but there is ont 
class, Lilium Speciosum, that has a singularly charming 
branched poise. This is white. Of the tigerish coloured lilies 
a pleasing example is Lilium Wilmottii, with almost puce- 
coloured stamens, most perfectly adapted to the red-orangt 
flowers. Among delphiniums I thought that one of the best 
good rough border plants (as contrasted with the show del 
phinium) was James Fairbrother. The light-blue flowers art 
of good size, and the length of flowering stem immense 
Delphiniums are doubtless the crown of the herbaceous bordet, 
but the more splendid varieties are as hard to grow if 
perfection as the Belladonna type is easy. 

W. Beacnw Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters 


name and address of the author, which will be 


THE WELSH LANGUAGE 

[To the Editor of THE SrecraTor] 
Sir.—There is now on foot in Wales a moverhnent for present- 
ing to the House of Commons a petition, asking for legis'a- 
tion “(a) placing the Welsh language on a footing of equality 
with the English language in all proceedings connected with 
the Administration of Justice and of Public Services in 
Wales ; (6) repealing the Statutory provisions” which make 
English the only official language in Wales. This petition ts 
now being signed all over Wales and by Welsh people outside 
Wales ; 
a poll of 90 per cent. in most districts, while in many country 
But the experi- 


the returns being received at the petition office show 


parishe 
pa 
ence of the past gives reason to fear that even a unanimous 
petition from Wales will not receive the attention it deserves 
been prepared for it; 


every inhabitant over 18 has signed. 


unless public opinion in Engiand has 
and I shou'd therefore be grateful if you would allow me to 
say a little of the history of this movement and its bases. 

The official use of the Welsh language was proscribed by 
what is now known as the Act of Union, 1536 
27 Henry VIII, c.26). This section is stiil law. Now, of the 
2} million people over three years of age who lived in Wales 
in 1931, 3.9 per cent. were Welsh monoglots and 32.8 per 
cent. were bilingual. If only the proportion of monoglots 
over Wales as a whole is considered, the question seems to be 
that of a very small minority ; but to approach it in this way 
is to get a false impression. For in four counties the Welsh 
monoglots are more than 20 per cent. of the population, and 
outnumber the English monoglots ; and in five counties over 
79 per cent. of the inhabitants speak Welsh. Indeed, over 
most of the area of Wales Welsh is the language not only of 
everyday life, but of culture, religion and society ; and most 
of the inhabitants of these areas think in Welsh, so that 
though they may understand English they can express them- 
selves in English only after mental translation. 

The official recognition of Welsh for legal and administrative 
purposes is therefore claimed for two reasons, which we have 
come to call the national and the legal reasons. First, to refuse 
recognition to the to discriminate against those 
first language it is, to create in them a 
n attain to citizenship only by 


s.17 of 


language is 


whose sense ol 


aferioritv—for they ca full 


ibandoning their traditional language and its implications, 

» compel unif was almost certainly Henry VIII's 

n; but his totalit n doctrine is less popular in this 
Ci now Secondly, only if Welsh is given its proper 
sac the courts and public offices « these Welsh-thinking 

I be ire of justice at a time when the increase of 

( nent control is bringing the ‘law into closer and closer 
with all classes of people. 

Though the proscription of the Welsh language still remains 
Statute Book, a certain recognition has been granted 
Occasional Statutes and Orders have been published 

in Welsh, and in the county court and police courts in Welsh- 
spe r areas use is made of Welsh at the discretion of the 
the magistrates where they are Welsh-speaking. But 
) the use of Welsh is a concession which judges and 
nag ites cannot be compelled to make and which some are 
reli t to make. Some High Court judges especially are 
most unwilling to allow witnesses who can speak any English 
evidence in Welsh, and in those circumstances it is 
urprising that West Wales juries, who are not generally 
‘low complicated evidence or argument in English, 
be notorious for their readiness to acquit almost any 
Only by the grant of legal recognition to Welsh 
insatisfactory state of affairs be remedied: and the 
nt of the bilingual system which this implies can 
resent insuperable difficulties, since such systems 

lr ist in Canada and the Union of South Africa. 

i 1t move wt has united eeds and parties 


upporters including 


leaaers 
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as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


asscci the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, the South Wales Miners’ Federation and the 
North Wales Quarrymen’s Union have contributed to the 
Petition fund. It is safe to say that Wales knows her mind 
over this question: and she confidently relies on England's 
sense of justice and fair play for an answer to her appeal.— 
Yours faithfully, DAFYDD JENKINS, 
Secretary, Welsh Language Petition. 
Swyddfa’r Ddeiseb, Aberystwyth. 


tions as diverse as 


WHAT IS EMPIRE ? 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Towards the end of his arresting article, “What Is 
Empire? ” in your issue of July 7th, Sir Wyndham Deedes 
touches on the long-run implications of a continuance of our 
declining birth-rate. “A nation,” he writes, “that will not 
concern itself about these vital matters is obviously prepared 
to let material This succinctly puts what 1s, 
unauestionably, the most urgent problem confronting this 
as an Imperial Power at the present tume. 


power pass.” 
country 

The authoritarian States no longer trouble to conceal that 
their ultimate objective is to bring about a “ redistribution ” 
of the world in their favour, and at the expense, mainly, of 
Britain’s oversea possessions. The belief, common to all the 
ruling groups of those States, that this country is decadent 
springs not so much from the fact of our falling birth-rate as 
from the complacency which, to all appearances, we 
accept this fact. Nor are the “ geo-politicians” of Japan, 
Italy and Germany remiss at finding in biological laws of sur- 
vival the “moral justification” for the aggressive foreign 
policies which, severally and jointly, their respective govern- 
ments are pursuing. A people, so their argument runs, which 
has ceased to replace itself has forfeited the right to Empire, 
and has lost the power to defend its imperial possessions ; in 
the end it must surrender its vast expanses of territory to 
ether peoples which are more than replacing themselves, and 
find their boundaries narrow to sustain their 
increasing numbers. 


with 


national too 


To arguments of this sort it is not easy to find a plausible, 
The net reproduction rates of 
Zealand are all beldw unity ; 
much above one, whilst that 


convincing, answer. 
Australia New 


Japan and Italy are 


let alone a 
the U.K., and 


} . £ 
thos or 





of the Reich proper rose from 0.698 in 1933 to 0.91 in 1935! 
To tort that the upward movement of the Italian and 
German birth-rates in recent years has been the result, 
chiefly, of Governmental policy, is both irrelevant and super- 
ficial ; for it brush side the fact that that policy, whatever 
the ethical merits of some of its ingredients, was 
fically designed to reverse the negative trends of fertility 
those countries. 

If it were only a matter of letting “material power” pass, 
our passivity in face of the falling birth-rates in this country, 


ind some of the Dominions, would not be of great conse- 





quence. But when we reflect on the quality of the Weltan- 
hauung of the present rulers of those nations which are 

preparing to oust us from our oversea territories, is it not 

ubundantly clear that much else besides material power is at 

stake? And if t conceded, does it not follow that for 

the parts of the Empire where the white populations are 

no longer replacing themselves an energetic population policy 
s indicated? Such a policy could, of course, bear fruit only in 

the long run; but the mere fact that it was being pursued 

would be of immense immediate “ propaganda value,” for, 

more than anything else would serve t I i 

the Nazi-Fa t assertion that Britain is dec: 

surmise that this wv one of the considerat 

with t French Government in its decisior 

to the steps i king to increase the French 

1S 5 Ww vn, France is also nong th deca- 

dents”! If it is objected 1 policy of this kind, whatever 

shan %k, would abut 1 individual freedom in spheres 
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in the measure that individuals can be roused to appreciate 
that they have a responsibility to the future of their country, 
that that future can be looked forward to with equanimity.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, RICHARD KRAMMER. 
98 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, London, W. 10. 


A. R. P. 
{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Str,—Since I wrote the letter which you published last week 
July 7th), Public Information Leaflet Number I has_ been 
issued. May I make some observations upon this example of 
muddle-headed thinking and monstrous inefficiency? 

There is not one word about one of the chief dangers in 
an air-raid—the danger of flying glass. Ill-considered talk 
about gas has led the public to believe that if they cannot go 
to a refuge (and there is no mention whatever of refuges), they 
should stay behind closed windows—where their throats may 
be cut and their eyes torn out by the glass blown from their 
windows by the blast of bombs bursting a considerable dis- 
tance from them. 

Nothing is said about turning off gas and electricity—and 
water, when supplies have been drawn. 

There is the most casual mention of sand or dry earth—of 
which there should be a large box in every attic. The vague 
and redundant senience: “Everyone should be prepared to 
do all he can to tackle a fire started in his own house,” is 
characteristic of this whole rambling and _ uninspiring 
document. 

There is nothing about the arrows which should be painted 
up NOW to show the man in the street the way to the nearest 
refuge—or, in default of a refuge, to buildings which provide 
a reasonable degree of security. Buildings should be marked 
NOW with notices stating whether or not they provide pro- 
tection against blast and splinters. 

Why should air-raid warnings be different in different parts 
of the country? Confusion between blasts and warblings may 
cost many lives 

And why, in some districts, should gas masks be kept 
store until an emergency is threatened” if “the period of 


‘ 


“in 


warning might be very short”? 

But the chief faults of the Leaflet are its inadequacy and 
feebleness. With bureaucratic verbosity, it mildly suggests a 
few of the many things which every man, woman and child 
in the country should know as they know their alphabet. 
There should be an A.R.P. Code—set forth in a leaflet which 
is concise, comprehensive and compelling; this leaflet should 
be prepared by a news editor or experienced advertiser who 
knows how to drive home every point with a punch. In 
support of the leaflet there should be an intensive propaganda, 
conducted through the medium of the Press, cinemas, B.B.C., 
hoardings and schools by an experienced man who krows 
how to “put ideas over”; the aim of this propaganda would 
be to make sure that everyone in the country knows precisely 
what to expect and precisely what to do if war should come. 
Knowledge will strengthen morale and prevent panic—the 
shock of a modern air-raid upon an uninstructed public might 
be disastrous.—I am, Sir, your cbedient servant, 

J. Swire (lately Reuter’s Chief Correspondent with 
the Republican Forces in Spain). 

Royal Societies Club, 63 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE HEALTH OF THE MILITIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir—With reference to Mr. Titmuss’s and Mr. Brunner’s 
letters in The Spectator of July 7th, commenting on my 
comparison between the medical gradings of Militiamen today 
and the results of the examination carried out by the Ministry 
of National Service in 1917-1918, the results again were— 
1917-1918 1939 


Grade I 36 8 
Grade II 23 
Grade III 
Grade IV 1c 
The War-time figures included a large proportion of youths 
, and also a large proportion of men below twenty- 
sheltered jobs, such as the Civil Service 
Ministry’s Report stated defi- 


of eightes 
five, who had been in 


munitions factories. Th 


nitely that the figures could be taken as a fair estimate of the 
physical condition of the men of military age in the country, 

The comparison is obviously not an exact one. Never. 
theless, the evidence of one’s eyes, no less than the figures, 
brings home the immense improvement that has taken place, 
thanks to the advance in our social services. I still think there 
are grounds for legitimate satisfaction. At the same time, ] 
entirely sympathise with your correspondent’s feeling that 3 
would be a pity if this were to lead us to rest on our laurels 
There is still malnutrition in this country, and there ought no 
to be. 

Not being a doctor, I hesitate to make any further attemp 
at elucidating the figures. I was concerned primarily with 
“the militiaman’s start.” But the matter is obviously one 
of national importance, and I suggest, Sir, that an article 
from your medical correspondent on this subject might be of 
great interest.—Yours faithfully, B. T. ReYNOLDs. 

49 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
Sir,—Mr. Titmuss must, I feel sure, express the doubts and 
misgivings of most of those whose work brings them into close 
contact with the youth of the working classes. 

These lads may be “fit for service,’ whatever that may 
imply, but the great majority are certainly very far from 
being as fully developed or as physically fit as they could and, 
therefore, shou'd be. 

The truth of this statement can be easily demonstrated, 
Just put the average public school boy, strinped to the waist. 
in a gymnasium full of working-class lads or Regular Army 
recruits of about the same age, and the difference in physique 
will be obvious at once to anyone; tragically obvious, | may 
add, when one reflects that the latter are those who have got 
to do the harder physical work in their lives, and have, in fact, 
been doing it in most cases since they were fourteen years of 
age. . 

Most unfortunately the ordinary citizen does not get an 
opportunity to make this comparison, nor does he usually study 
books about diet and income, and there is, therefore, a grave 
danger that he will be misled by the high percentage of men 
passed “fit for service” in the Militia, into an entirely fa'se 
estimate of the present situation. 

I spent the years 1934 to 1937 amongst the boys of the 
distressed areas in Durham, and when I read that a very 
high percentage of those under-nourished but plucky 
youngsters have now been passed “fit for service,” I can 
only conclude that the standards have been kept deliberately 
low in order that those lads may have the benefit of six 
months’ healthy training. If that is the case—and I only 
quote Durham as an example—it is right that the people of 
this country should know it, and it is wrong and disastrous 
that they should be encouraged to draw comforting con- 
clusions from figures which have no definite significance and 
from a phrase like “fit for service,” which sounds well, but 
which is actually, I think, most misleading in its suggestion. 
—Faithfully yours, R. A. C. RapcuiFFe, Warden. 

Manor Farm Boys’ Club, Nottingham. 


[To the Editor of THe SpEcTaAToR] 

S1r,—In the last two issues of The Spectator there have been 
letters from your correspondents casting some doubts on the 
results of the medical examinations of the militiamen—in so far 
as they have been conducted up to date. Perhaps I may be 
allowed briefly to give the experiences of the Board with which 
I am connected and the results obtained so far. The Boards 
have a twofold duty—(1) to the State, (2) to the individual 
recruit. 

As regards (1), naturally the State wishes to have as big a 
percentage of fit (Grade I) men as possible, but it is not in 
the interest of the State to have partially fit men passed as 
Grade I, with the possibility that, after the course of training, 
the recruit may claim compensation from the State owing to 
a breakdown in health or the development of some complaint 
alleged to be caused by the training. 

As regards (2), it is not fair to the individual to grade him I 
and subject him to what will probably be a fairly intensive 
physical strain when he is not really fit for such. 

It is not the object of the Medical Board to show as hich 
percentage of Grade I boys as possible. The function cf 
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Board is to safeguard both the interests of the parties con- 
cerned and to endeavour to hold an even balance between 
them. 

Naturally, there must be some slight divergence in the stan- 
dard of fitness between the boards functioning 
throughout the country. 

To minimise this, definite and clear instructions are laid 
down to guide the members of the Board in coming to a 
decision as to what grade a youth is to be placed in. 

In the Board with which I am connected the average per- 
centage of Grade I works out at about 78 per cent.—based on 
about 750 recruits examined. This figure is somewhat lower 
than the average for the country as published in the Press. 

Personally, I impressed on the members of the Board to be 
rather on the strict side, and not to pass any recruit as Grade I 
unless he were really fit in all essential matters. 

I have been impressed by the general keenness of the 
recruits, many of whom have told me they were looking 
forward to the course of training 

In two cases where recruits had to be placed in Grade III 
inquiries were subsequently made by the boys as to the reason, 
and with a request to be told what should be done to improve 
their condition so that they might undergo the training. 

Many candidates seem to appreciate the fact that they are 
having a very thorough medical overhaul (free gratis). Each 
recruit passes through the hands of five medical men, and it 
is very unlikely that any real defect will escape observation. 

In conclusion, I may state that my Board has not as yet 
come across a single case of malingering or attempt to evade 
the proposed course of training, nor have we seen a single 
case of venereal disease. Both these factors are a matter for 
satisfaction. With regard to the latter point, I have my own 
ideas as to the reason, but they are not relevant to the subject- 
matter of this letter—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHAIRMAN OF A MEDICAI 


Various 


Boarp. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I hope it is not too late to refer to the article in your 
issue of June 23rd headed “ The Teaching of Religion.” My 
excuse is the reference in that article to my recent broadcast. 
I thought the title for the article not very happily chosen: it 
was not so much the teaching of religion with which the writer 
dealt as the place of religion in education. This is a question 
which is increasingly troubling the more thoughtful boys and 
girls in schools and undergraduates at the Universities: the 
latter in particular often come up to the University with a 
genuine interest in religion and a feeling that it must mean 
something-in their University studies, but nobody there tells 
them what it does mean. They pursue those studies in a 
highly specialised and rarefied atmosphere, and Theology in 
perhaps the most specialised and rarefied of all. The autonomy 
of each subject must, of course, be respected—indeed, it is 
part of the Christian approach to education that Truth should 
be pursued relentlessly, and should be welcomed in whatever 
form it comes. We do not want (even if we could get) a 
“Christian economics” or a “Christian mathematics,” or a 
“Christian history” or a “Christian science”; but the 
Christian ought to have something tc say in answer to the 
question (asked by many boys at school and undergraduates 
at the University), ““ Why do I learn economics or mathematics 
or history or science? ” It is partly to give the answer to that 
question that this University has recently established a Reader- 
ship in Religious Education, and Mr. Nash is right in pointing 
out that the scope of the Reader’s work is much wider than 
merely giving instruction in the teaching of religion as one 
subject among others. Indeed, so long as religion is so 
regarded, religious education will be neither religious nor 
education: and I would warmly support Mr. Nash’s sug- 
gestion that an order of “lay theologians” might well be 
created, who would assist in the work to be carried out by 
the Reader in Religious Education here and by all who are 
sted in education, the work of finding the whole sense 
ication in a Christian philosophy of life. 

“What is the sense of it? ” is one of the commonest ques- 


tions the lips of young people, and to that question, whether 


i to subjects taught, games played, activities pursued 
in or out of classroom or lecture hall, or ideals put forward, 
tian educator should have his answer ready in a 












Christian synthesis of them all. Education suffers today from 
a tendency towards an excessive analysis—Divide et Impera is 
the slogan; but synthesis must proceed pari passu with 
analysis if education is to remain education. “ Religious truth 
is not only a portion, but a condition of general knowledge. 
To blot it out is to take the spring from out of the year ; it is 
to imitate the preposterous proceeding of those tragedians who 
represented a drama with the omission of its principal part.” 
The words of Cardinal Newman are as true today as they 
were when he spoke them nearly a hundred years ago.—I am, 
yours truly, M. L. JACKS. 
Department of Education, University of Oxford 


HOOP OR CAR? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—If a mere reader may intervene in the intercolumnar 
controversy between the writers of “ A Spectator’s Notebook ’ 
and “People and Things,” I should like to disagree with 
Mr. Hobhouse. Metaphors are always tricky things, but, in 
reference to Nazi policy, there is more to be said for Mr 
Nicolson’s hoop than for Mr. Hobhouse’s car equipped with 
brakes and reversing gear. At least, if we adopt the latter, 
any “distant scream faintiy audible last Saturday ” was more 
probably due to friction in the differential of the axle, which 
has since been lubricated (the South Tirol), than to the appli- 
cation of “ powerful four-wheel brakes.” A hoop, of course, 
may revolve slowly or fast, and may follow a straight or a 
devious course; though, as Mr. Nicholson observes, “it 
topples over when it stops.” The Nazi hoop has hitherto 
moved at a smartish pace along a previously determined line: 
no doubt little Adolf, when told by his governess that he 
mustn’t bowl it between anyone’s legs, has repeatedly promised 
not to do anything of the kind, but he has as consistently belied 
these assertions by his actions. There was, no doubt, a bit 
of a swerve in 1934, after the Austrian putsch, but nothing 
like a permanent cessation or reversal of the movement then 
indicated. Still less today, with the continued arrival of tanks, 
machine-guns, and Nazi “tourists” in Danzig, is there the 
slightest evidence of a real halt. 

May I, in the interests of “appeasement” among The 
Spectator’s standing contributors, suggest an alternative meta- 
phor which both parties may accept? Herr Hitler seems to 
me to resemble a deerstalker, who lies flat when the animals 
raise their heads, but continues his progress the moment they 
start feeding unsuspiciously once more. But I really prefer 
Mr. Nicolson’s simile, since everything indicates that any- 
thing like a real stoppage, or even marked slowing-down, 
would be fatal to Nazi stability. It was before the Fihrer’s 
policy had attained a satisfactory momentum that he was 
impelled to massacre a large number of his closest associates. 
And how can he repudiate his definite promises that “ Danzig 
will come to Germany ” without forfeiting for ever his reputa- 
tion as a trustworthy guide?—Yours faithfully, 

G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 

Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s article in your last issue calls 
attention to the difficult position of the householder with an 
income over £250. I submit that he underestimates the diffi- 
culty, which in fact in many cases amounts to an impossibility. 
May I quote my own case? 

1. As a middle-class householder earning more than £5 a 
week (I earn £6) I am not entitled to be issued with a free 
Anderson shelter. 

2. I am not allowed to buy one because all those available 
are required for the free issue. 

3. I may not construct a shelter in my own garden with 
my own materials because of council restrictions regarding 
the building of outhouses, &c. 

4. I may not strengthen my own basement because my lease 
contains the usual provision against structural alterations. 

An enormous class of town-dwellers would appear to be 
affected by these restrictions, and I have urged upon the Air 
Raid Defence League that they should press for some revision 
of existing cegulations so that all those who wish for protec- 
tion, and are willing to pay for it, should be permitted to act 
before it is too late.—-Yours faithfully, Rupert LEE 


7 St. Quentin Avenue, W’. io 
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A SUNK railway track and a gin distillery flank the gritty street 





[here is something Victorian about the whole place—an au 
of ugly commercial endeavour mixed with odd idealisms and 
philanthropies. It isn’t only the jumble of unattractive tutles 
on the dusty spines, the huge weight of morality at sixpence a 
time: even the setting has an earnestness The public 
houses are like a lesson in temperance 

It isn’t all books by any means in the book market: a dumb 
man presides over the first stall given up to paintbrushes and 
dividers ; we pass wireless rts, rubber heels, odd stony 
collections of nuts and bolts, gramophone records, cycle tyres 
spectacles (hospital prescriptions made up on the spot under 
the shadow of the gin distillerv), a case of broken (I was going 


to say moth-eaten) butterflies—privet-hawks and orange-tips 


and red admirals losing their antennae and powder, shabby like 








second-hand clothes. One stall doesn’t display its wares at 
1] ] ] y ’ ] sy} ‘ hinge Pa 
all: only labels advertising Smell Bombs, Itching Powde 
f + + y ‘ theo * eifiy! 1, ] ee hieela’ ‘ 
Cigarette Bangs—Victorian, too, the painful physical humour, 
reminding us of Cruickshank on the poor and Gilbert on 
old age 
, 1 ~ + » ¢ vT \5 
And then at last the books. It is a mistake to look for bar- 
gains here, or even to hope to find any books you really want— 
unless you happen to want Thackeray, Froude or Macaulay 
m the cheap. Those authors are ubiquitous. No, the book 
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but who ought to have been, married or else his 
to introduce copies of the Bib t best Paris 

hotels But Dr. Smiles had more than vigour; he had 
macabre if ungrammatical imagination, as when he describes 


th Tr + + ? 
ie end of th irst 


Mrs. Moore. “Her remains were con- 


veved to Cumberland. On arrival at Carlisle, Mr. Moor 





slept in the Station Hotel. It seemed strange to him, that 
while in his comfortable bed, his dead wife should be laying 
cold in the railway truck outside, within sight of the hote 
windows 

Macabre—but not quite so macabre as this other book 
which has lost half its title-page, but seems to be called The 
Uncertaint, he Signs of Death Published in 1746, and 





llustrated with some grim little copperplates, it contains 

preat riety of amusing and well-attested Instances of Per- 
sons who have return’d to Life in their Coffins, in their 
Graves, under the Hands of the Surgeons, and after thev had 


remain’d dead for a considerable Time in the 


little work, 


apparently 
Water.” A scholarly 
upon the that Duns Scotus “ bit his own Hands in h 
Grave,” it carries in the musty 
of an M. R. James storv 
too horrible to set down here which might 
author of O Whistle and I’ll Come to You 
more details of Ann Green, 


her friends 


which throws some doubt 
StOry 


pages some of the atmosp! 
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have pleased the 


I was pleased t 
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resurrection, it may be remembered, Anthony Wood wrote 
some rather bad verses—and before laying the book back 
eside the battered brown tin trunk which carried the sales- 
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HOW CHARMING IS 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


Philosopher's Holiday. (Constable. 10s.) 
For once a wholly delightful book, witty, urbane, amusing 
and at the same time cultivated, learned, wise. Dr. Edman 
js Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University. In 
form, an apology for not writing his autobiography, the book 
js in fact a series of essays. The subjects are commonplace 
enough and are for the most part little more than the stock 
items on the round of the American’s pious pilgrimage. We 
hear of music, of philosophy, of the temples at Agrigento and 
Salinunte, of the sanity of the English, ot the excellence of Dr. 
Edman’s cook, of encounters with Nazis, of friends, colleagues 
and students. 

All this follows familiar lines ; but Dr. Edman’s is distin- 
guished from similar books by three characteristics. He is 
a philosopher ; he has a peculiarly felicitous and agreeable 
style, and he is, it is obvious, an exceptionally pleasant and 
agreeable person. As a stylist, Dr. Edman must speak for 
himself in the one or two quotations that follow. As a 
philosopher, he belongs to the humanitarian rather than to the 
metaphysical tradition ; his interest, that is to say, lies in this 
world rather than in any other. He quotes with approval the 
dictum of a distinguished philosopher, “remember, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy studies philosophy ; a philosopher studies 
life,” and does not, but might well have supplemented it with 
the inevitable quotation from Terence. A follower of Santa- 
yana and William James, his interest lies in the market-place 
rather than in the clouds, an “imp or angel of common 
sense” always, it appears, coming to his rescue when he is 
confronted with a more than usually high-falutin’ brand of 
mysticism, and warning him, even as a child, “as it articu- 
lately does now, to distrust all such high breathlessness in 
thought.” In a charming essay on Intimations of Philosophy 
in Early Childhood he dilates on the pleasure and interest in 
philosophy which God has implanted in the young for subse- 
quent education to uproot, and puts in a plea for the earlier 
study of philosophy at schools and colleges. 

As to his niceness, I have rarely read a book which has so 
much of wit and so little of malice. Dr. Edman, in fact, has 
performed the difficult feat of making righteousness readable. 

He is as nice to the English as he is to everybody else. If 
he were not so belligerently anti-Kantian, I would suggest to 
him that the rosy glow which suffuses his account of us is a 
character of his cognising rather than an independently real 
characteristic of the object cognised. He finds us to be dis- 
tinguished by good sense and good taste. On arriving in 
London, he writes, “one seemed to have stepped by miracle 
into a world of moderation, of good sense, of unobtrusive good 
manners, of peace.” One thinks of But I had better 
leave the reader to think and fill in the dots for himself. 

He comments upon and praises our self-deprecatory culture, 
and seems at times to labour under the impression that 
England is filled with men who care for the things of the 
mind and the spirit, who, in his own agreeable phrase, culti- 
vate an “ unself-conscious citizenship of a world of beauty in 
which they imaginatively live.” Or if England is not filled 
with them, “an accident of destiny has brought an unusually 
large number of them into my orbit.” Many of us could wish 
that our destiny had been equally kind. It would be wrong to 
attempt to disillusion Dr. Edman, but where he records “ the 
easy browsing among delightful pastures of the mind by the 
merchants and civil servants of England,” others have found 
of Philistines who, loving not the highest 
when they see it, greet it with at best a bored indifference ; 
at worst a guffaw or a sneer. The fact of the matter is, I 
suppose, that the English are, in their attitude to the matters 
which concern Dr. Edman, more Janus-like than any other 
people. There is a small, highly cultivated minority, to be 
found at Oxford, at Cambridge, in Bloomsbury, Chelsea and 
Hampstead, and scattered in country cottages in the Home 
Counties, and there are the rest ; the rest, who are cheerfully 
and incurably Philistine, prefer jazz to Bach, are blind to 
beauty, or, if they see it, are ashamed of their vision, and 
dislike so intensely the processes of the intellect that, when 
they are by main force brought to the brink of the dark river 
of thought, instead of taking the plunge seize the first oppor- 
tunity of scuttling away to the warm shelter of the tangible 
and the concrete. 


By Irwin Edman. 


only a nation 


Dr. Edman having passed his time mainly in the Oxford 
common-rooms and country houses, thinks that we are all 
more or less like the people that he found there. Yet having 
said so much, I see that I have charged him with a rather 
simple mistake. This is unjust; Dr. Edman makes few 
mistakes, and none of them is simple. There are plenty of 
passages in which he gives us our due, pointing out that our 
inhibitions make us dull, our addiction to good form trivial, 
and the narrowness of our outlook inhumanly callous to that 
which lies outside the circle of our accepted concerns. Thus 
he notes that we are kind to dogs but not to foxes, and are 
totally indifferent to the conditions in which the stewards who 
serve us on our liners live and have their being. Yet when 
all is said and done, Dr. Edman does think that the English 
are nicer than do most Englishmen. Here, again, I suspect 
the operations of the Kantian epistemology, for he is obviously 
such a nice chap himself. 

What are the matters which “ concern” Dr. Edman? Philo- 
sophy, speculation, music, the arts, discussion, and good food. 
In one of the earlier essays we are introduced to M. Platon, 
the doctor of a French provincial town, who expounds the 
doctrine of itinerant humanism which Dr. Edman subsequently 
develops. Itinerant humanists are members of the country of 
the mind. Unfortunately, they do not know one another. 
“There is only one country,” says M. Platon—“ it is that of 
people of intelligence. Its citizens are few; they should be 
acquainted.” Hence the citizens should bear a badge of 
membership so that, as they travel about the world, they may 
recognise one another, foregather for discussion, and pursue 
in company their common concerns. For of the discussions 
of the mind alone can it be said that the more they divide, 
the more they unite. The same is true of the possessions of 
the mind. If I own land or a car, you do not ; but if I enjoy 
a concert, it will not prevent your enjoyment (at least, I hope 
not); it may even enhance it. “Our quarrel over taste divided 
but educated rather than destroyed us. The same is hardly 
true of the quarrels of men over politics and morals. The 
only peaceful societies are the societies of the mind, for in 
such societies alone one gains by sharing and communication 
is contagion and growth.” C. E. M. Joan. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


World Economy in Transition. By Eugene Staley. Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York. (Distributed in England by Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS is a book whose scope and sweep might easily have be- 
trayed its author into empty generalisations, into ill-judged 
flounderings far cutside the scope of his expertise, or, on 
the other hand, into a timid reliance on the presentation of 
mere unco-ordinated facts. It might, in fact, very easily have 
been thoroughly unsound or thoroughly dull. It is neither. 
Professor Staley preserves an admirable balance between de- 
scription and speculation, between theoretical background and 
matters of concrete fact, betwetn abstract analysis and realistic 
judgement. He writes and expounds tellingly, uses statistics 
where necessary with respect and skill, and never allows either 
the mass of detailed information whic} he has to handle, or the 
illustrative excursions of which he makes use, to blur the 
main lines of his story and of his thesis. 
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Story and thesis are essentially’plain enough. The story is 
that of the world’s shrinkage in economic size with the im- 
provements of transport and communications, and of the 
opposing growth of international barriers—tariffs, quotas, ex- 
change regulations, exclusion of migrants—of power as opposed 
to welfare economics, and of restrictive “ planning ” everywhere. 
One may say that Professor Staley has a triple theme ; economic 
opportunity, its frustration, and the possibility of making it 
effective. Perhaps that is stating the matter a little too widely. 
He does not set up to estimate the rise in the standard of living 
which could be achieved by the elimination of all kinds of 
economic waste, nor minutely to enumerate all these; he is 
neither a technocrat nor a debunker of technocrats. Such a 
quantitative estimate of economic potentialities is no doubt 
impossible to frame in detail, however desirable it may be that 
some day it should be provided in broad outline. Professor 
Staley, at once renouncing the possibility and avoiding the 
pitfalls in his path, keeps the discussion on a qualitative 
footing. Part I of his book—Technology versus Politics—dis- 
plays the opposition of the integrating force of science and the 
separatist force of nationalism. Part Il1—The Best Use of 
World Resources—elaborates the theme, putting the broad 
case for free trade, discussing its practical difficulties, placing 
the raw materials and colonies problem in its right setting 
(which is political rather than economic). Part II1I—Laisser- 
Faire and Planning—“ attempts to state the conditions under 
which a ‘ mixed’ system .. . . can operate successfully.” Part 
IV—the Challenge of War—is a study of Wehrwirtschaft, or 
the economics of militarism, in its impact on the economics of 
welfare. Part V—Problems of Policy in a Mixed System— 
“seeks to make constructive application of the general prin- 
ciples developed earlier in the book.” 

Professor Staley has no single panacea to offer. But his 
book is packed, as full as an egg is of meat, with sound and 
stimulating constructive suggestions. There are suggestions 
of policy: the ultimate redirection of heavy industry from 
armaments to capital construction by a programme of inter- 
national loans “in kind”; the deliberate encouragement by 
national authorities not, as now, of their “high cost” or 
“jeopardised ” industries but of those where their comparative 
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advantage is genuinely greatest ; the international registration, 
and hence control, of all international cartels and combines ; 
the establishment of an International Economic Organisation 
on the lines of the I.L.0; the grouping of the democratic 
nations—and any others giving earnest of the renunciation 
of aggression—in “ an economic club to begin practising among 
themselves as many of the principles of peaceful economic 
progress as may be possible in view of the threat to their 
security.” There are suggestions for economic investigation— 
notably into the “transition costs,” whose burden, little 
recognised by theoretical economics, provide the hard core 
of justification in the welter of protectionist and restrictionist 
fallacy. There are suggestions more general than these, for 
whose subject perhaps the only designation is that of view- 
point or perspective; the section on laisser-faire and planning, 
for instance, points the way to the study of a mixed economy 
which shall combine the best of both systems as our present 
confusion—so Professor Staley holds, and few economists will 
contradict him—combines the worst. 


World Economy in Transition is, in short, a genuine con- 
tribution to the growth of world citizenship ; a product of 
sane common sense and wide, but never undisciplined, 
imagination ; free from wishful thinking, dogmatism and 
partisanship. It is worth emphasising that, in spite of the 
wide economic scholarship of which it shows evidence, it 
demands no formal economic training whatever on the part 
of its readers. One cannot wish it too wide a circulation or 
too immediate an influence. Honor CROOME. 


THE NEW STEAM-ROLLER 


A Critique of Russian Statistics. By Colin Clark. (Macmillan. 


6s.) 

THE progress of the Russian experiment has long been con- 
sidered of almost decisive importance in the debate between 
reformers and defenders of capitalism ; upon Russia’s success 
was supposed to hang, if not the socialist case, at least a strong 
presumption in favour or against it. Now there is an additional 
reason ; facts about Russia are of decisive significance ; the 
future of civilisation may depend on a miscalculation of her 
resources and intentions. 

This book reviews succinctly what now can be said to be 
known of the economic position of Russia. It is in the first 
place an admirable purgative after the pro- and anti-partisan 
literature that has so long added to the natural obscurity of the 
subject. Mr. Clark applies all the available independent checks, 
from outside sources or by tests of self-consistency, to the 
official figures. He concludes that there is no good ground for 
supposing that the latter are deliberately distorted ; they reveal 
for instance the decline in agricultural production from 1929 
to 1932. But the official figures are often quoted in a mislead- 
ing way ; they stress the increase in investment goods output, 
and are sometimes based on optimistic or faulty valuation. 

Under the first five-year plan there was, of course, a great 
increase in the output of investment goods ; a huge and suc- 
cessful effort was made, but at severe social cost. Even by 
1934, when the serious food shortage had been overcome, 
real income per head had barely regained the level of 1913, 
although Mr. Clark estimates that it was some 4 per cent. 
greater than in 1928. While the average Russian plainly had 
enough food, it is shown to have been of poor nutritive com- 
position, consumption of cereals and potatoes being far greater, 
and that of milk and meat far less than in Great Britain; 
since 1934 there has, however, been some improvement. 

The most startling figures relate to population ; it remains 
to be seen how they will be borne out by the recent census’s 
results. Mr. Clark calculates that production per head in 
agriculture probably declined between 1928 and 1934—and 
remained stationary even in industry. He explains this as 
partly the result of the “uneconomically rapid (from the 
purely industrial point of view) inflow of new labour” into 
industry. But the deeper cause, applicable to agriculture 
especially, is the Malthusian Devil, still active in this country 
of “large stretches of infertile soil ” and “ still fertile marriage- 
beds.” Agricultural districts suffer from over-population to 
the extent of supporting perhaps 24-30 million redundant 
workers, despite the unprecedented drain of labour into 
industry. The narrow margin by which Russia has conquered 
her food problem leaves one at first in doubt how long she 
could spare millions of men for war from their accustomed 
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This is a social problem of first-class 
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The Admiralty, the Army Council, 
and the Air Ministry, recognising 
this truth, welcome the active co- 
operation of the Y.M.C.A. whose 
experienced and beneficial work 
during the Great War is so warmly 
and gratefully remembered. 
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occupations ; but there appears to be no doubt of her immense 
reserve of man-power. Government policy concentrating so 
plainly on Power first and Plenty afterwards has taken special 
care of health and education—there being some 28 million 
children in school in 1936; the easy provision of armies and 
the ultimate need for expansion, industrially or territorially, 
mark Russia as an heir to the future with formidable claims. 
Her fundamental economic problem is over-population, and 
her rulers have no need to counteract the danger of extinction. 

Mr. Clark does not directly deal with Russia’s war potential. 
In less than 70 pages he has enough to do in expounding the 
facts relating to the Russian national income. The purists will 
no doubt cavil at his apparently presenting his totals to the 
nearest £1,000—a very low margin of error from the sources 
available. 

Mr. Clark is an expert, but not a pedant. His merits and 
his brilliance are of a different order. His answers to the 
most important questions of the day do not always stand the 
test of time, but they represent sound and sober judgements 
on the currently known information. Speed and relevance 
are two of Mr. Clark’s strong points, to which should be added 
an objective mind and an inexhaustible ingenuity in the choice 
of method. It is pleasant to be given, for instance, the exact 
cost (in sterling equivalent) of a bathing-dress, a tooth-brush, 
lipstick and a balalaika, and to follow Mr. Clark’s estimates 
of Russian wages. To have extracted any valid results on 
national income from a planned economy is itself an achieve- 
ment. IAN BOWEN. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


Oliver Cromwell. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Duckworth. 
Marlborough. , By Maurice Ashley. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

AT a time like this, when we need all the memories of our 
past to console us for present discouragements and defeats, it 
is pleasant to turn to this admirable series of “Great Lives,” 
so many of which have been those of Englishmen, from Alfred 
to Wolsey, William Pitt and Lawrence, Milton, Christopher 
Wren, Wesley, Blake, Darwin: the names_ themselves 
a record of what genius, of how rich and varied a 
contribution our people has made to civilisation. The two 
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skill, writes with clarity and force, and 
displays a sound grasp of Mexican realities. 
He places the Mexican Government in the 
dock and, as prosecuting counsel, presents a 
convincing and, in some respects, a damning 
case.” R. H. K. MARETT (Sunday Times) 
“As a travel book alone it would be excep- 
tional, but as a commentary upon present 
and _ their 


TRUTH 


internal conditions in Mexico 


historical causes it is consummate.” 


“ This is a masterpiece of observation.” 
PHILIP PAGE (Daily Mail) 


eeceeCHAPMAN & HALL 


“* Mr. Waugh marshalls his arguments with 


latest additions to the list maintain, and even improve upon, th 
good standard set in this series. There could not have been, 
fitter person than Mr. Ashley to write Marlborough’s life fo 
us, excellent historian as he is in himself, and all the more y 
since he did a great deal of the research for the earlier volume 
of Mr. Churchill’s great work and so had access to the papen 
at Blenheim, the archives in Paris and Vienna. He has give 
us a most judicious and well-balanced sketch of that contro. 
versial career, differing somewhat in emphasis from Mr 
Churchill’s, and naturally more objective. Miss Wedgwood ha 
already made a distinguished name for herself with her Thiry 
Years’ War and her Strafford, and it is interesting to have th 
views of so up-to-date a scholar in the seventeenth century op 
the great Protector. 

These two lives provide some interesting contrasts. Ther 
is that of the East Anglian against the West Country man, 
making their differing contributions of character and genius to 
that unity which is our history. Not that Cromwell wa; 
wholly an easterner; like the best Englishmen, he was a 
good deal mixed: he had a strong Welsh strain in him, 
which may account more for the fiery temper, the 
religious fanaticism, than one expects from those unex. 
citing pastures and sluggish streams of East Anglia. But there 
is, too, the illuminating contrast between the earlier seven- 
teenth century and the later: the first, ardent, believing, 
religious in outlook, prepared to sacrifice themselves for causes; 
the second, which had seen Europe devastated and England 
torn in conflict by rival ideologies, so many fools—now dis- 
illusioned and sceptical, rational, self-seeking, colder at heart and 
more sensible in the head. Cromwell stands out, so characteris. 
tic a figure of the first school, as Marlborough of the second, 

Yet what astounding careers they both achieved, due almost 
entirely, it is chastening to think, to the opportunities which 
circumstance, in both cases war, afforded them. “ Had there 
been no Civil War in England,” says Miss Wedgwood, 
“Cromwell would have passed the last twenty years of his 
life as he had done the first forty, in reputable obscurity.” 
Had there been no European war to occupy the reign of 
Queen Anne there would have been no Blenheim, no palace 
at Woodstock or victory column or trophies, no memory of 
a great name. 

Mr. Ashley says that Marlborough was “the ablest soldier 
who ever commanded the British Army and the most talented 
general who ever served the British Crown,” and I dare say 
he is right. He thinks less of him than is usual as a politician; 
he regards him as purely interested in the war and subordi- 
nating all to that. If that is so, and I think it perhaps a little 
too simpliste, then where are we (o look for the political 
control that kept things together? The answer may be that 
Godolphin was a bigger man, more of a statesman, than 1s 
apt to be allowed. If I may dare to criticise, I think Godol- 
phin must have been a good deal more than “an immaculate 
and nervous Civil Servant with betting as his moral outlet.” 
In other ways, Mr. Ashley adds to and corrects our picture: 
it is consoling to think that Marlborough was not so Olympian 
after all, but liable to depression like everybody else when 
things were not going well, and it is nice to know that he 
was not so ungenerous, not quite so mean as the terrible 
Sarah would have him. 

Cromwell was, of course, made in the mould of religious 
heroism, and that makes him distasteful to us, though any- 
body can see that he was a great man. One cannot like such 
a type. It is an advantage to have him portrayed coolly, 
objectively as Miss Wedgwood does, not taking au pied de la 
lettre the awful Puritan terminology in which his mind moved, 
by contrast with the ridiculous attitude of a Carlyle. Miss 
Wedgwood makes the point that the tremendous religious 
confidence which Cromwell developed in the course of the 
Civil War was just the reflection of his success ; which it was. 
But when she speaks of the personal “ tragedy ” of his career, 
“the deliberate and self-imposed blindness to that failure 
which alone gave him strength to go on,” we may hesitate to 
agree, and wonder whether that is not even a trifle senti- 
mental. After all, he was a man who fulfilled himself in 2 
historic career, who achieved full power. There is no tragedy 
there, but rather triumph. 

Both these books with the questions they suggest, some of 
which they answer, are certainly stimulating, and not merely 
in the sense of being good reading: they recall to us the heroic 
past of our nation. A. L. Rowse. 
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HE SPEAKS THE LANGUAGE 


(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


ONCE upon a time English publishers shook their heads 
when Australia was mentioned. This attitude was due not 
to lack of curiosity on the part of the reading public, but 
to their certainty that all the relevant facts about the Fifth 
Continent were already known. It was a country that bred 
cricketers, sheep, bushrangers and rabbits; a country with 
a past which it was kinder to ignore; a country first dis- 
covered by Captain Cook. 

Then, suddenly, Australia 
travellers like Dr. Thomas 
sojourners like D. H. Lawrence, historians 
Hancock took the place in hand. The world 
efficient hostile Japan poised above the Eastern possessions 
of two elderly Western empires, compelled statesmen to allow 
Australia a place in political calculations. The publishers 
reconsidered their verdict. 

Thus Mr. McGuire’s Australian Fourney does not, so far 
as the book trade goes, stand alone. In another sense, how- 
ever, it is unique. The Australian born who can focus upon 
his native land an intelligent stranger's seeing eye is rare 
enough. But when that eye comes to be bent upon national 
problems, sees through prejudice and is not afraid to look 
difficulties in the face, it is the eye of a phoenix, to be 
acknowledged as such. 

This book, for all its casual and friendly 
authority. It is a traveller speaking who knows the language, 
and has access to the spiritual as well as the physical 
geography of the country. The author was born in South 
Australia, whose coast is a palimpsest of early discovery, 
French, Dutch, English names lying close together on the 
map; and he has something of that quality which I have 
observed in other denizens of his State, a kind of equanimity, 
freedom from the savage inter-tribal jealousies which the 
older settlements know. He sees clear, and tells 
the truth, and I hope will shame the devil of complacency 
that is Australia’s worst enemy now. 


Australian Journey. By Paul McGuire. 
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“ | thank you for your letter and for the 


Committee’s discharge of my medical 
bill. It seems an impossibility for me 
to do it because when my rent is paid I 
have only a few pence over 7/- a week 
on which to live.” 
Privation — sickness — anxiety — 
gratitude — that is the sequence 
which speaks to others. 
In proportion as you are free from these 
things, have you not a debt to pay ? 
To what extent will you respond ? 
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INSTITUTION 
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He is aware, for instance, that the Continent’s back door 
has become the front. The northern coasts, so sterile that 
Spaniards and Dutch turned away from them centuries ago, 
are those which are due to reccive the next wash of immigra. 
tion. Brown and yellow men can thrive there, white men 
survive with difficulty. A White Australia is still the official 
policy ; the birth-rate is not backing it up. In 1914 the 
natural increase was 17.44 per thousand. In 1934 it was | 
7.07 per thousand. He sees trouble ahead, and puts it 
succinctly: history is drawing near to Australia. 

What about the soil-erosion question? He has a chapter 
on this which makes sickening reading, and which again one 
sentence may summarise: the deserts of the Australian 
centre are beginning to march. 

The third serious problem is the urbanisation of such 
population as Australia possesses, with concomitant evils of 
slums, abortion, and a general sapping of vitality. Mr, 
McGuire says that there will have to be drastic changes if 
these cancerous growths are not to kill the Australian’s 
power to resist and survive. I saw no signs, when I was out 
there a year ago, of any realisation that such change was to 
be looked for. 

Lest it should seem that Australian fourney is concerned 
solely with the graver problems, let me say at once that it is 
lively, picturesque in the primary sense of that word, and 
covers a wide field of interest, from the origin of the term 
“Ashes” to a defence, long overdue, of Bounty Bligh. Its 
general tone is affectionate and good-tempered. The occa- 
sional straight lefts are the result of an exasperation I have 
known myself at the sight of grand potentialities running to 
waste. 

One inaccuracy, since it concerns our most famous distich, 
worth correcting. “True patriots all” was not 
written by Barrington (Christian name, by the way, not 
Charles, as Mr. McGuire gives it, but George). It was the 
work of an English gentleman called Henry Carter, who had 
never been either to prison or to Australia in his life. 

HELEN SIMPSON. 
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OUR MOTHERS AND 
THEIR DAUGHTERS 


The English Miss Today and Yesterday. Alicia M. Percival, 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
Miss PercIvaL has produced an exceedingly readable book. 
It is, in fact, a serious history of girls’ education, diversified 
by anecdotes, and deepened by a commentary which is sound, 
unbiassed, and in very good taste. She is particularly fitted 
to chronicle the education of the English Miss, as she has 
taught her first in a sturdy suburban high school, and later 
in one of the most reputable of the smarter boarding-schools. 
Miss Percival introduces us first of all to the girl in good 
circumstances, educated at home in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Her education, of course, depended upon the 
attainments and goodwill of her father and the discretion of 
her mother, but, generally speaking, cultivated fathers brought 
up cultivated daughters. Still, even in the most enlightened 
homes, the children’s education was liable to be constantly 
interrupted. And since the aim of home education was to 
produce intelligent and charming wives, its curriculum only 
included the subjects that were likely to crop up in conversa- 
tion. Swift’s ideal for female education still held. As the 
century wore on, another class of daughters needed educating, 
the daughters of the new families of manufacturers and 
business men, the Amelia Sedleys, whose fathers had not 
enjoyed the inherited culture of the gentry. These poor 
Misses had a thinner time, and, but for the happy accident of 
a conscientious governess, grew up very ill-educated indeed. 
Family life had become stricter and duller, and the education 
provided by the Miss Pinkertons of the period was terrifyingly 
inadequate and frivolous. 


“And thus their studies they pursued—on Sunday, 
Beef, collects, batter, texts from Dr. Price ; 
Monday, French, pancakes, grammar—of a Monday ; 
Tuesday—hard dumplings, globes, Chapone’s Advice ; 
Wednesday—fancy-work, rice-milk (no spice) ; 
Thursday—pork, dancing, currant-bolsters, reading ; 
Friday—beef, Mr. Butler, and plain rice ; 
Saturday—scraps, short lessons, and short feeding, 
Stocks, blackboards, hash, steel collars, and good breeding.” 


But, says Miss Percival, we would not be altogether right to 
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The Golden Lotus 


The first complete unexpurgated transla- 
tion from the Chinese original of the novel 


CHIN PING Niti. 


A Chinese novel of the Ming dynasty, con- 
taining nearly three quarters of a million 
words, and a national classic like the 
Decameron, the Arabian Nights, or the 
Canterbury Tales. The translation is by 
CLEMENT EGERTON. 


1 vols., complete in box, 4 gns. the set. 


The Saered Fire 


An anthology of English poems from the 
fourteenth century to the present day, chosen 
and arranged, with an Introduction, by 
Witttam Bowyer Honey. “A_ resounding 
success.”—C. W. Stonier in the New 
Statesman. “Mr. Honey's volume has a 
flavour—and a pleasant flavour—of its own.” 
Basil de Selincourt in the Observer. 


500 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Anglo-Saxon 


Tradition 
GEORGE CATLIN 


George Catlin reasserts the Anglo-Saxon 
faith in the great Humanist tradition, and 
like Clarence Streit in “ Union Now.” urges 
America and the British Empire to unite and 
wrest the political initiative from the dictator- 
ships. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Study of Society 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS, Edited by 
F. C. Bartrierr, F.R.S.. and Others. 


Addressed both to research workers in the 
social sciences and to intelligent and inter- 
ested members of the public, this symposium 
is an attempt to state clearly what psychology. 
anthropology and sociology have done and 
can do to aid in the solution of pressing 
social problems. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Plato & Parmenides 
Parmenides’ “Way of Truth” and Plato's 
*Parmenides,” translated, with a running 
commentary, by F. M. Cornrorp, Laurence 
Professor of Ancient Philosophy and Fellow 
of Trinity College in the University of 
Cambridge. 

\ new volume in the International Library 
f Psychology, Philosophy and _ Scientific 
Method. 12s. 6d. net. 
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‘* His book is valuable tor its wonderful 
portrait of the man, its brilliant creation 
of his environment, and its stirring narra- 
tion of the many dramatic episodes which 


mark his career.’” SCOTSMAN 


‘* In the depicting of this society Mr. Foss 
excels.’” TRUTH. 


Demy 8vO., 392 pp-> 8 plates, 16S. 


Martin Secker, Publisher to The Richards Press. 
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Early Life and Vicissitudes 
of Jack Smithers 


The Autobiography of the son ot 


Leonard Smithers, the publisher. 


‘¢ In reading this intimate and eventful book it 
is a pleasure to forget all that has been said or 
written before, and to welcome a presentation 
of Leonard Smithers worthy of the man. who 
had the courage to publish Wilde and Beardsley 
in defiance of public opinion... His narrative 
is so Vigorous and so clear that the reader feels 
as if he, too, were be ing buffeted about a cruel 


world.’’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Demy 8vo., Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Martin Secker, Publisher to The Richards Press. 
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suppose that “all sound education, if not religious learning, 
ceased among girls from the days of the bluestockings to the 
age of the university woman.” Annie Moberly, brought up 
in the ecclesiastical society of Winchester, was reading 
voraciously and unconscious!y preparing herself for the head- 
ship of St. Hugh’s Coliege, which she took over in 1886. The 
heroine of The Daisy Chain had many living counterparts. 

It is interesting to remember that it was the backwash of 
socialism which set female secondary education firmly on 
its feet. The same set of ideas which produced workingmen’s 
colleges created Queen’s Coliege in 1854. And its first 
principal was F. D. Maurice, Christian Socialist and adviser 
to the Trade Unions. Women’s education now entered upon 
its Heroic Age, and a small and far from monstrous regiment 
of women, generalled by Miss Beale and Miss Davies, waged 
a tactful war upon obscurantism and laziness. The opposition 
was often hysterical, often arch. The Saturday Review went 
right out of its way to be cheaply insulting. But the lady- 
generals were expert at Kutuzov tactics, and by the end of 
the century the schools of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 
Roedean, St. Leonards, the North London Collegiate School, 
and a large number of other excellent establishments were 
flourishing. 

The present situation of girls’ 
though not by any means perfect. Small private schoo!s with 
low standards still exist in deplorably large numbers. All but 
a few boarding schools, and these are endowed, are beyond 
the means of most middle-class parents. Some have been too 
literal in their imitation of the boys’ schools ; one wishes that 
so much emotional energy was not spent on games and house- 
totemism. Others have interpreted current educational 
theories stupidly. In one school that I know of the “ develop- 
ment of a sense of social responsibility ” was transformed into 
the frenzied knitting of socks for the Navy League. But, 
generally speaking, girls’ schools, especially those for the 
daughters of gentlemen, suffer from the same sort of faults 
as their male counterparts, and, no doubt, will be reformed 
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when they are. While the most expensive girls’ schools do 
not reach the same high standard as the most expensive boys’ 
schools, that is no fault of theirs. They still have parental 
prejudice to contend with. SALLY GRAVES. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
IN DISCOMFORT 


Island of Zeus: Wanderings 
Brewster. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
“RALPH BREWSTER’S first succés de scandale, The 6,000 Beards 
of Athos,” we read on the dust-cover of this book, “ swept like 
wild-fire through the sophisticated drawing-rooms of May- 
fair.” The author of this statement (presumabiy meant as a 
puif) now introduces “a much longer work with a wider 
appeal,” and twice uses the word “enthralling.” The new 
book is certainly a very readable account of three winter 
months spent in Crete. Mr. Brewster had with him an Austrian 
boy called Freddy, a tent, and a donkey, and they travelled in 
conditions which by any material standards can only be calied 
very disagreeable. There were money troubles, weather troubles, 
hea'th troubles, and food troubles, and we are told far too 
much about them. Wet feet and wet blankets, chilly rejoinders 
at the poste restante to enquiries for remittances, wretchedly 
inadequate meais, a!l the great and small unpleasantnesses 
that await the impecunious traveller in a primitive country 
at the wrong time of year—these things bulk too largely. 
Compensation, however, seems to have been found at least 
once in some “luxurious” olive groves (whatever they may 
be) and luckily (as may be recalled, if memories are not too 
short in those calcined drawing-rooms of Mayfair) Mr. Brew- 
ster has high spirits, the best of passports. His lighthearted- 
ness and his knowledge of colloquial Greek enabled him to 
make the most of his contacts with the inhabitants, and’ he re- 
produces for us some amusing conversations and _ stories, 
Whether the reproduction is always literal we are not sure. 
Would a Greek allude to a pair of knickers as “ inexpres- 
sibles”? Wouid he really call them «véxppacror ? 

The most significant point that emerges from these con- 
versations is that under the present régime Greece has lost 
something of its former delightful insouciance and casualness, 
and so one of its chief charms for the tourist. “ Under our new 
régime,” remarked a native, “a policeman can do what he 
likes, arrest anybody without a proper warrant, and keep him 
in prison as long as he chooses.” We congratulate Mr. Brew- 
ster and Freddy on frequently putting the Cretan police in 
their places. Here is Freddy: 

“*Who do you think you are?’ I shouted at him. ‘How dare 

you iouch my donkey? Do you think you can make fun of me? 
You stand there for hours and watch me packing all my luggage 
carefully on my donkey, and then, when I have finished and am 
ready to go, you expect me to undo everything all over again just 
in order to show my passport to a button like you! You fiddle- 
stick! Who are you? You are just nothing! I show my pass- 
port at the frontier, but not to you!’ 
It is doubtful whether the policeman understood much of this, 
for Freddy’s Greek was very limited ; but what an admirable 
attitude towards the ever more numerous minions of ‘authori- 
tarianism ! 

There is much in the book of topographical interest, and 
Mr. Brewster is an amateur of myth and archaeology. He has 
decided opinions about Knossos, considers its situation “most 
disappointing,” and is not ready with bouquets for Sir Arthur 
Evans. “What is most regrettable is the entire lack of taste 
with which the restorations have been carried out.” Although, 
in his opinion, the Minoan columns have been regrettably 
placed upside down, Sir Arthur is not alone to blame for 
“the horrors of Knossos.” 

“You have the feeling that in the palace of Minos a lot of 
ingenious master-builders and masons were at work, as well as a 
gang of interior decorators of doubtfui taste, but that no architect 
with artistic sense ever took a hand in the work.” 

“most depressing,” 


The in Crete. By Ralph 


“Intensely ugly,” “most disagreeable,” 
are among this visitor’s comments. 

Mr. Brewster’s earlier book contained some splendid photo- 
graphs taken on Athos. Many were remarkable for their 
human interest. In the new photographs the human interest, 
where there is any, is usually supplied by Freddy, but there are 
some fine views of the somewhat austere Cretan landscape. 
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To-day it is an international zone, but once it was 
purely British. Charles II obtained it along with his 
Portuguese Queen. He spent enormous sums on 
its fortifications, but Parliament allowed it to be 
abandoned to the Moors. 


GAUGUIN (1848-1903).—He was a stock- 
broker who, at the age of 33, abandoned his business 
and his family to paint pictures nobody would buy. 
He starved among the natives of Tahiti-—and to-day 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Priory. By Dorothy Whipple. (Murray. 8s. 6d. 
Double Entry. By Constance Rutherford. (Heinemann. 
Golden Furrow. By A. L. Basham. (Aldor. 7s. 6d. 
Trovble for Lucia. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 


s. 6d.) 


I HAVE no prejudice against a happy ending to a novel when 
both theme and characters make it the probable ending, but 
I have what appears to me a quite reasonable objection to a 
settling-up-all-round ending, because it mars an illusion and 
reminds me that what I am reading is, after ail, only a story. 
In life there is never this séttiing up; all between birth and 
death flows on continuously, and, as the melancholy Herak- 
'eitos pointed out long ago, “a man’s character is his fate.” 
3ut older novelists felt it a duty to their readers to leave 
nothing in uncertainty. Even to so modern a novel as The 
Tragic Muse Henry James added a postscript, giving us a 
glimpse into the future of his persons major and minor, the 
result for me being that the whole thing momentari!y became 
a puppet-show, with Henry, strings in hand, extremely visible 
behind it. Mrs. Whipple in her excellent novel, The Priory, 
does not, I admit, go so far as this, but for my taste she does 
too obvious!y arrange matters at the end, taking everybody 
into account and giving them all a second chance, as it were, 
though without actually mentioning that they lived happily 
ever afterwards. ‘That, nevertheless, is the effect, and it is 
less realistic than the chapters which precede it, particularly 
than the earlier chapters. 


The nove! certainly has a good subject. Major Marwocd, 
his two grown-up daughters and his sister Victoria are living 
in a big house close to Saunby Priory. The Major has not 
encugh money to run the estate, his chief 
cricket, and, most extravagantly, he keeps a 
cricketer in his employment—the gay and charming ‘Thomp- 
He decides to marry again, and chooses the middle-aged 
and docile Anthea. Anthea is not merely docile, but also very 
much in love, and it is only when she discovers she is going 
to have a baby that is created. She is a creature 
transformed ; she brings the admirable Nurse Pye into the 
house ; and the two of them at once start a vigorous campaign 
im- the interests of Baby (not and 
bodv and everything that may stand in his way—the Major’s 
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the result that he himself becomes a shade doomed to wande 
on the desolate banks of Acheron. This may seem a flippam 
description of the tale, but then I do not feel that Miss Ruther 
ford really has accomplished much more than to extracts 
thriller from the Dunne speculations. The genuine touch 
lacking, the touch founded on personal experience. Had Mis 
Rutherford never read Dunne, she never would have written 
this story, and that is why it comes.into the Nesbit category 
rather than into that of The Lost Stradivarius or The Sense 
of the Past, and why it left me unimpressed. If one takes the 
supernatural seriously, the use of it as mere material for a 
story must always seem a kind of betrayal. Miss Rutherford, 
I cannot help thinking, does not take it seriously, and therefore, 
to my mind, she fails to make it convincing. 


Golden Furrow is about English agricultural life. Like The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, it might have had for sub-title “ The 
life and death of a man of character,” though the book is no 
in the least in the Hardy tradition. There is no charm in the 
descriptions—there are, indeed, very few descriptions—and the 
tone of the whole chronicle remains slightly sordid. Doubtless 
is true to the facts. A sensitiveness to the beauties of 
nature may, but probably dcses not, among the actual 
tillers of the soil. It existed in Hardy, who was primarily a 
poet, and he moulded his characters and presented them s0 
that they should harmonise with his landscape. There are 
scenes in the Wessex novels that are like hymns to the earth 
and to the Earth Mother. But Bob Sewell, Mr. Basham’s hero, 
is simply a hard-working, ambitious young man, with a pro- 
nounced thriftiness of nature which comes out in his very 
love-making. At twenty he yields to a generous and gomantic 
impulse ; after that the thought of the Bank is 
never far away. 


this 


exist 


Savings 


The novel is a first one, and has some promising qualities, 
The point of view is objective ; the sincerity admirable. With 
the exception of Colonel Hawkins, who is a complete failure, 
the characters are real, while the story is kept as Bob’s, and 
he remains consistent from the age of twenty till his death at 
sixty-five. There is nobody one particularly likes, and nobody 
one dislikes. The elderly light-o’-love comes out best perhaps, 
and Colonel Hawkins was certainly intended by the author to 
emerge from the rank and file. But “ Que diable allati-ii fatre 
dans galére?”’ I have a suspicion that at present any 
hint of mysticism lies outside Mr. Basham’s world, and I can't 
see why he even wanted Colonel Hawkins, since elsewhere he 
keeps closely to what he has observed 


cette 


Like those of Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Benson’s novels are 
designed as entertainments. Either they amuse us, in which 
case we read them; or they do not, in which case we refrain 
I hasten to add that there may be some that are wholly serious, 
but I happen to have hit only on the lighter tales, and Trouble 

Lucia is among them. It *xcellent examp!e : the 
imour being unforced, and the shrewd. The characters, 
moreover, do not strike us as really unpleasant, though they 
possess most of the weaknesses of humanity, are snobs, gossips, 


liars, humbugs, while their wits are employed almost solely 
either to gain their own ends, or to score off their neighbours. 


What they sa act Much 
of Mr. Wodehouse’s comedy springs from exaggeration and 


] 


ind do is, in fact, extremely lifelike. 





farcical invention (Bertie Wooster, after all, is an invention, 
id so is Jeeves); Mr. Benson relies more on observation and 
election. Yet the result, doubtles ilso is exaggerat 
No country town can ever have been guite like Tilling. For 
>» thing, we see it entirely th ttle group of leisured 
I nain occupations a Yay Bridge and 
we see even these perso t ted moments 
their lives, when the unseemly and lud e paramoun 
Lucia has been elected Mavor of Tilling, and inevitably be- 
omes the centre of petty intrigues and jealousies. All these 
people—comprising her particular set—are bosom friends, of 
ourse, vet all rejoice secretly in on no *s discomfi 
Mr. Benson keeps it up amazingly. There is not the trace of 
sentimental it *st in the book, and not really any story to 
eak of, vet we miss neither. It is the lightest of 
readin be si but it j nd , 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
—at very short rotice. 





You can invest as much as £500 or as little as a 
Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 

Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FREE 


(Equivalent te a taxable £4.16 .6%) 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 


Change of Life 6’- 


U.K. Post 4d. 





Men & ‘Women 


by Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc. 


“BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” - - ° ° ° 5/- 
(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post 4d. 
Other Standard Works by the same Author: 
“MARRIED LOVE” . ° . - - ° > 6/- 
U.K. post 4d. 
“ENDURING PASSION” : : ° ° ° - 6/- 
(Continuation of “ Married Love ”) U.K. post 4d 
“THE HUMAN BODY” - - ° ° - : 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) U.K. post 6d. 
“CONTRACEPTION” ° ° - ° ° ° 15/- 
Its Theory, —_ ry and Practice (Illustrated) U.K. nee 9d. 
At all k s or ct by post (Fe an & Colonial Postage extra) fron 


106 108, ” WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





JUST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery of mean streets for 
a fortnight’s real joy in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy them at will, can hardly 
realise what they mean to children who know nothing but 
airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 
FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 
to Sir D. O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., 


(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 


W.C.2. 




















Y DUCKWORTH BOOKS) 


DANISH DELIGHT 


Monica Redlich’s diary of a year in one of the few 
remaining civilised countries of Europe. Here is 
Denmark—bicycles, beer, baroque angels and all. 
With 16 pages of extra good photographs. 8/6 net 


THE ISLAND OF ZEUS 


The new A.gean travel book by our modern Boccaccio, 
Ralph Brewster (author of The 6,000 Beards of Athos). 
The new book describes wanderings and adventures 


with two tiresome donkeys in Sunny Crete. 32 pages 
of photos. 15/- net 
PILOT’S SUMMER 

Squadron-Leader F. D. Tredrey’s day-to-day 


diary of three months in the R.A.F. “It conveys 
better than any other book I know the indescribable 


thrill of flying.” (Birmingham Gazette.) With 8 
photographs. 8/6 net 
CROMWELL 


By C. V. Wedgwood. 
and heartily to be commended.” 
Supplement. ‘ Great Lives’ series. 


“ A remarkable tour de force, 
Times Literary 
2/- net 


FIVE FAMOUS PLAYS 
The Tchekoff omnibus. A bargain at §/~ net. 





3 Henrietta Street London WC 2 


BEESTON _ 
ROBIN HOOD 
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Through all Heating Engineers 


Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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FINANCE 


Witn the August holiday season fast approaching nobody 
would expect the stock markets to generate much steam. It 
is, in fact, all too apparent that they are performing really 
well in keeping quiet and holding firm in face of ugly poli- 
tical possibilities. Technically, of course, everything is in 
favour of firm prices in that there are no open “ bull” 
positions worth speaking about, and the “ bear ~ position— 
made up of many different types of sales—is fairly sub- 
stantial in relation to the trifling volume of business passing. 
Thus, unless the political news becomes really grim, | 
cannot see any sharp fall in prices, whereas any develop- 
ments which provide a reasonable basis for hope would 
easily produce a broad rally. Meantime, the economic news, 
such as the June steel output, rail traffics, retail sales, and 
even America’s steel figures, points to increasing earnings 
over a wide range of industry, and helps to confirm the 
investor in his will to hold on. In more normal circum- 
stances business news as good as this would be accompanied 
by speculative buying and a substantial rise in Stock 
Exchange quotations. I do not expect such an upward 
movement just yet, but it will develop very rapidly—if and 
when the political clouds lift 
+ * * * 


INTERNATIONAL TEA RECOVERY 


The latest accounts of International Tea Stores will please 
the majority of shareholders, even if they disappomt the 
market optimists. Revenue has risen by {61,000 to 
£687,042, which would have allowed the board to increase 
the dividend had they been so minded. In merely main- 
taining the 10 per cent. rate, which ts covered by earnings 
of nearly 19 per cent., they are following a conservative 
course, which seems to me to be appropriate to the circum 
stances. While retail-profit margins have slightly improved, 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a Castrol fan was he 

He called for his car 

He called for his oil 


And he called for his chauffeurs thre 
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Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., 30 & 32 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


AND INVESTMENT 


competition in the provision trades remains very keen, anj 
the wage level accepted by the Multiple Shops Association 
is not yet obligatory on all retail establishments. From th 
report now issued it seems that International Tea has bee 
able to win its way back to the 1936-37 level of earning 
but this still leaves profits about {£150,000 below the averag 
figures of 1931 to 1936. As for the assets position, this cy 
now be assessed in the light of a consolidated balance-shee 
There is a goodwill figure for the group of £1,555,086 
reserves and profit balances, subject to appropriations 
amount to {2,218,§22, and there is an adequate surplus o 
liquid assets over current liabilities. 

What of the outlook? I think it is promising, but ne 
wildly exciting. So far as one can tell, competition in the 
provision trade is going to remain very keen for a long tim 
ahead, so that actual profit margins, although they hav 
latterly improved, will be held down. I feel, on the other 
hand, that the total volume of trade must be gradually in 
creased as a result of the larger spending power of customer 
in the “armament” districts. All in all, therefore, I shoul 
expect a further increase in this company’s earnings, and 3 
modest rise in dividend. At 11s. the §s. ordinary shares ar 
yielding just over 4) per cent. on the 10 per cent. rate now 
in force. They are worth holding for recovery. 

* . * * 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


There seems to be no limit to the expansion of turnover 
which has been a feature of the history of the United 
Dominions Trust, the bank of which Mr. J. Gibson Jarvi 
is chairman. For the year ended June 30th profits, befor 
tax, have established a new high record level at {217.496 
and in spite of last year’s 20 per cent. scrip bonus, the 17 
per cent. dividend rate is covered with an ample margin 
General reserve, which now appears in the balance-sheet a 
£1,3§0,000, against a total capital of £1,100,000, get 
another £25,000, another {5,000 goes to Dominion and 
Colonial Development Account and {£12,500 to Pension 
and Staff Development Account. The various subsidiarie 
have done well, and the company is following up its succes 
with United Dominions Corporation (South Africa), which 
has now completed its second full year as an operating com 
pany, by starting a new subsidiary in Southern Rhodesia 

In the consolidated balance-sheet there is plenty o 
evidence of growth. Bills receivable and notes on hand are 
again higher, at {7,902,184, there are fairly sharp increase 
in the smaller items of loans against security and advances 
while the cash balance is slightly higher at £1,058,333 
This institution is carrying on a progressive business on 
sound lines, specialising in financing the distribution o 
capital and semi-capital goods by means of medium and 
long-term credits. While it would be foolish to look for a 
continuation of expanding profits at the same rate as it 
recent years, I see no reason why the upward trend should 
not be maintained. The {£1 ordinary shares, at 74s., vield 
ing nearly 4} per cent., are a sound investment. 

* * o * 
WELLMAN SMITH OWEN PROGRESS 

Having written hopefully of the prospects of the Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering Corporation I am glad to fin 
the excellent impression created by the recent report fulls 
confirmed by the chairman’s speech. For the year ended 
March 31st this company raised its net profit, after tax, from 
£29,074 to £42,799, with the result that the 10 per cent 
rate of dividend was supplemented by a 2} per cent. cash 
bonus, £10,000 went to general reserve, and a_ further 
£20,000 was set aside to create a special reserve for taxa- 
tion. This is a conservative policy which, as Sir Samue 
Roberts explained at this week’s meeting, is to be con 
tinued ; the board’s aim is to maintain a steady rate of div 
dend. He also showed how the company’s finances have 
been strengthened since the capital reorganisation scheme it 
1936. Floating assets had been increased by £141,314 
a total sum of £66,935 had been expended on fixed assets 
new plant and buildings, &c.), and of this combined figure 


(Continued on page 72) 
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NUMBER ONE 
ora eRRITES OF 
MEDICAL TALES 





When a 
doctor frankly admits . . . 


The modern doctor makes no mystery of medical science. 
He is 
maintaining vigorous health 
blood you must feed them regularly and adequately with 


willing to explain how simple is the basic rule for 
to nourish the nerves and 


organic phosphorus and _ protein. 

‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Focd supplies this organic 
phosphorus and protein in a form everyone can assimilate 
readily. It is a true nerve tonic and a food. It works 
naturally and scientifically—repairing and strengthening 
worn nerves, helping to build new, healthy blood. Steadily, 
surely ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food will build up strength 
create new reserves of energy to make you 

But even 

may take 
health and 
strength a sy essential foods 
it need Bui ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food will do this. 


and vitality 


immune to most minor or major ailments. 


overnight. It 
full-blooded 


*Sanatogen’ will not do_ this 


several weeks to restore to 


tem starved for years of the 





And the good it does is positive and lasting. 

OM Nerve-Tonic Food won’t work miracles, 
but 1 wi// work wonders 
PROOF that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives you 
58 more energy. A group of eminent BEFORE @ AFTER 
doct ipp! e famous Scheiner Test to TAKING ‘SANATOGED 
11 r of incoor workers They found nr 7 
that six hours’ continuous work left them ,)| 
wit vy 8°, of their normal energy. After al 
af r’s course of * Sanatogen’ Nerve- 





Tor od, the workers were again tested 

un reci imilar conditions. In this *} 
ca ( of their energy remained This » 
f nolusi vy that * Sanatogen > Nerve- © 
Tone 1 i gives you §8% more energy. ° 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins 


is the Registered Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., 
A ‘ GENATOSAN* PRODUCT 


The word ‘ SANATOGEN’ 
wh, Leicestershire 


| 
| 


”“ BARNEYS 


AT SEA 


+. is the only Tobacco which compares 
with that obtainable 
in England” 







“ At Sea: Haifa, 
towards Paulliac. 
Gentlemen, 

* Oil-tankers visit such out- 
of-the-way places that even 
some brands of internationally- or Seattle, 
known goods are not readily Martinique ... it is in the 
obtainable at short notice, and same perfect condition as 
tt was this state of affairs which you would encounter in the 
separated me from Barneys Barneys Packing Rooms. 
for about five months. 


buy Barneys ... in Singapore 


Mc mbassa or 


This letter can be verified, 


** However, I was able to lay with many others . . . he asks 
in a good stock when we us not to give his name or 
arrived in Puloe Samboe, ship, being an _ Engineer 


Officer in a famous fieet of 
Oil-tankers. 


About Barneys there must be 
something unusually good to 
bring such letters continually 


Singapore, and I want you to 
know that itis the only tabacco 
which, in my experience of 
exported tobaccos, complet: ly 
compares with that obtainable 


in England, both with regard from every . h 
to freshness and quality.” rom every corner of the 


Globe ... Barneys, in one of its 
strengths,* may bring to you 
a deeper realization of the 
joy of the pipe. 


This letter is a striking con- 
firmation of what we know to 
be the case: that wherever you 


arneys 


figarote 









* THREE STRENGTHS Barneys A god 
medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), ty 4 
Punchbowle (full) ... all equally good, a 










as By Barneys Vir- 

ginia—e high-class 
iwarette in everything 
burt price. 


all packed in the Barneys “ EverFresh” 
Tin which ensures Factory - freshness 
everywhere. Home price of each 1/3}d. oz. 
Also packed in handy “ READY-FILLs” for 
perfect pipe-filling: Cartons of 12, 1/34d. 








(250) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 


STRONG POSITION 


THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java, Limited, was held on July 14th at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director) said that 
the results of the year 1938 had unfortunately proved to be much 
as he had predicted at the last annual general meeting. The profit 
in their Java balance-sheet, before providing depreciation, was 
f.3,173,000, which at f.8.90 to the £, the average rate for the year, 
represented {356,592 compared with {£661,713 for 1937 The 
directors proposed to pay a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 
§ per cent. for the year, and leaving £57,477 to be carried forward 
The consolidated balance-sheet showed the strong liquid position 
of the company, gilt-edged investments and cash representing 
approximately {£680,000 

TEA AND RUBBER 

The condition of the tea estates throughout the year had been 
satisfactory. The gross profit on tea had fallen from f.2,114,000 
to f.1,675,000, which was accounted for by a slight increase in 
the cost of production and a reduction in the selling price. As far 
as it was possible to foresee the trend of the tea market during 
the current year, prices appeared to be steady at about the same 
level as last year 

The capital cost of their rubber on their 16 rubber estates stood 
at £24 7s. 8d. per acre, a highly satisfactory figure when it was 
remembered that it included a large area planted with modern 
clones and seedlings. Their standard production for last year was 
17,979,684 lbs., and the amount exportable averaged 49 per cent., 
giving them a quota of 8,810,045 lbs., in addition to which they 
had purchased 1,167,533 Ibs. of licences, that they had been 
able to ship a total of 9,977,578 Ibs. It was difficult to make a 
forecast of the likely results from rubber for the current year, and 
it looked as if the result might be similar to that for the year 
under review 

Once again coffee had proved a severe disappointment, the 
market throughout the year remaining practically lifeless, and the 
result was a loss of f.263,000 against just under f.200,000 for the 
previous year. The improving yields as a result of replanting 
should enable them in the future to bring costs down to an 
economic level at which they should be able to hold their own 
even on depressed markets and derive a satisfactory profit if and 
when the market took the long-hoped-for upward turn 

THE CURRFNT YEAR 

After dealing with their other crops and that their 
engineering department had been as active as ever throughout 1938, 
he concluded by saying that as six months of the new year had 
already gone by, it made it easier to review the prospects for the 
current year. It d not be there was any marked 
indication of any substantial change compared with last year 

As regarded tea, with the 2 cut in the international 
which would be effective for nine months of their financial 
production somewhat smaller than in the previous 
on the 1d, there was no indication that the selling 
would vary to any great extent The quota 
was unlikely to be greater and might even be slightly 

nthly ll rice far had been sub- 
stantia'ly higher, but that w the fact that they had not 
the sat'sfactory forward sale of year. Unless the price advanced 
substantially, which was unlikely, the results from rubber also 
looked like being fairl milar to previous year 
any real 1 ve it 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 70) 
of £208,249 as much as £111,114 had been provided out of 
earnings. 

As for the outlook, it appears to be quite encouraging. 
The fall from £206,494 to £118,912 in the book figure of 
stock and work in progress, Sir Samuel explained. wa; 
attributable to the fact that at March 31st, 1938, an ab. 
normally large volume of uncompleted work was on hand, 
Although the order book is smaller today, the works are 
“ adequately supplied ” with orders, and new contracts are 
being received at a satisfactory rate. At 23s. the company’s 
{1 shares, yielding over 10 per cent., are valued, in line 
with most other engineering equities, on the assumption that 
profits cannot be indefinitely held at the current high level, 
I agree about the long-term risk of an earnings setback, but 
still feel that the risk is very generously discounted in the 
price. 

* * * * 
BANK AND INSURANCE YIELDS 

I have been examining recently the records of different 
types of investments during the last few months of political 
disturbances, and some of the facts are very reassuring. 
On the whole equity shares come out well as compared 
with gilt-edged and fixed-interest stocks and, as I should 
have expected, bank and insurance shares, which combine 
many of the attributes of an equity with some of the 
steadying qualities of fixed-interest securities, have behaved 
excellently. Here are some illuminating figures based on 
the prices of three of the series of units managed by the 
Trust of Insurance Shares: 

Current 
Price 
I7s 

19s. od 
17s. od 


Price 
April 4th. 
I7s 
208 


18s 


Price 
January sth 
17s. Od 
20s. 3d 
18s. od 


Bank Units 
Insurance Units 


t 


Bank-Insurance Units 


Movements such as these in a six-months’ period which 
has been punctuated by political alarms and excursions are 
very trifling and underline the merits of this type of 
investment in bad as well as in good times. One point 
about these units which I find has been puzzling some 
investors is their eligibility as security for bank loans. | 
should explain that most banks are satisfied with a plain 
endorsement (undated) on the back of the unit certificate, 
involving the unit holder in no expense. Other banks 
require 2 holder to sign a transfer in which case the onlj 
charge is the nominal stamp duty (10s.) and the usual 
registration fee (2s. 6d.). I need scarcely point out that 
in view of the free market which the units enjoy and their 
stability of value they are readily accepted as collateral 
for loans on favourable terms. 

* * 
Venturers’ Corner 

Earnings figures issued by the Francois Cementation 
Company are even better than my forecast made a few 
months ago. For the year ended March 31st profits, 
before charging interest and taxation, have amounted t 
£63,463, which not merely covers the 6 per cent. preference 
dividend required about three times over—on'y a payment 
for a broken period was actually due—but has enabied the 
board to declare a 1§ per cent. dividend on the ordinar} 
1s. shares. This is a very good performance for a com- 
pany which has only just reorganised its capital and 
emerged from a long period of depression. Obviously 
there is sufficient directorial confidence in the outlook t 
justify shareholders in holding on. 

When I mentioned this company’s position some few 
months ago the {1 6 per cent. cumulative preferences 
were around 13s. and the Is. ordinaries at 1s. 6d. Today, 
despite the excellent earnings figures the quotations art 
virtually unchanged, the preferences yielding over 9 pet 
cent. with their dividend very amply covered and _ the 
ordinaries a full 10 per cent. Such is the despondent vic¥ 
of these small out-of-the-way shares which the market 
is now taking. Prospects are still quite bright. The 
preferences, at any rate, seem to me a good speculative 
purchase for their yield and the chance of a higher price 
later on. CusTos. 

(Financial Notes on page 74) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING 
DISTRIBUTION OF 12) PER CENT. 
SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


THe Twentieth Ordinary General Meeting of the Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Corporation Limited was held on July 11th 
at the registered offices of the company, Victoria Station House, 
London, S.W. 

Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt., the chairman of the company, who 
presided, said: —The net profit realised in the year ended March 
31st, 1939, after charging all expenses of working and manage- 
ment, and after providing for depreciation, amounts to £69,365, 
from which is deducted £6,566 for income-tax and National 
Defence Contribution, leaving £62,799, which compares with 
{29,074 for the previous year. Adding the balance brought 
forward and after allowing for the interim dividend paid in 
December last, there remains available £72,972 as shown in the 
balance-sheet. Out of this the directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of § per cent., making 1o per cent. for the 
year, and in addition a cash bonus of 2} per cent 

STRENGTHENED FINANCIAL POSITION 

As I stated when addressing you last year, it is the directors’ 
desire to strengthen the company’s financial position, and with 
this in view it is proposed this year to establish a general reserve 
fund. The directors recommend setting aside £10,000 to inau 
gurate this account, 

It is also proposed to create a special reserve for taxation 
A sum of {20,000 has been allocated for this purpose. In these 
times of heavy taxation this new feature in the company’s accounts 
is one which I thiak will appeal to you as prudent 

After making thes: distributions and allocations there will 
remain a balance of £24,030 to be carried forward to the credit 
of the current year’s account 

The past year has been a very satisfactory one from a revenue- 
earning point of view. The increased profits are directly attribu 
table to the large increase in the company’s turnover, and thougn 
the amount renresents a high return on the comparatively small 
capital of the company, on our turnover last year of considerably 
over {1,000,000 the rate of profit realised on contracts executed 

manifestly a reasonable one 

OVERSEA OPERATIONS 








It is of interest to note that the company continues to be 
engaged principally on ordinary industrial work For instance, 
ve have recently completed the erection in Turkey of four open 
hearth steel furnaces and auxiliary ecauinment for the new 
Karabuk Steel Works, which is being built by Messrs. H. A 
Brassert and Co. for the Turkish Government, and have also 

ntly delivered two snecial creeper erection cranes designed 
nd built in collaboration with the Cleveland Eridge nd 
Engineering Company, Limited, for the construction of th 
Howrah Bridge across the River Hooghly in India You may 
recal} that we built the large creener cranes used in the erection 
of the Sydney Bridge, Australa few years ago 

rurning to the balance-sheet, I wish to direct your attention 
to the marked progress as evidenced by the increased value of 
the company’s assets, and the imvrovement in the financial position 
ince the reconstruction of the company 
During this period from 1935 to March, 1939, the 
value of the company’s floating assets has increased 
by £141,314 
nd there has been expended on fixed assets (new 
plant and buildings, &c 66,935 


£208,249 
This has been achieved out of earnings to an extent of {111,114 
and by the proceeds of the new capital issue of £97,135 
FAVOURABLE QUTLOOK 
You will no doubt notice that the valuation of stocks and 
work-in-progress has fallen from {£206,494 to £118,912. This 
is accounted for by the fact that when the valuation was made 
last year we had in hand abnormally large amounts of uncom- 
pleted contracts, including some very large ones, and, as I told 
you at the last meeting, we had to sub-contract for a considerable 
amount of work, but although the volume of contracts in hand 
is less today, cur engineering shops are adequately supplied with 
order New contracts are being received at a satisfactory rate, 
and I have every confidence in the continued prosperity of your 
company ; 
It may interest you to know that our account with the National 
Provincial Bank is in credit for the first time for many years, 
nd I want to take this opportunity of thanking the bank for 


the assistance rendered during somewhat difficult times in the 
past 

The directors aim at maintaining a steady rate of dividend 
distribution, and at continuing to strengthen the company’s 
position. They feel, however, that the results of the past year 
and the present financial position of the company justify the 
additional distribution of a small cash bonus 

I have once again to express the thanks of the board to all 
officers, staff, and workpeople for their efficient and loyal service 
agurir the vear 

a. propose the adoption of the directors’ report and balance- 

M Jame Foster-Smith, M.I.Mech.E. (managing director), 


the 1:esolution, which was carried unanimously, and the 
a nd cash bonus recommended were declared. 





| A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 
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HEAD OFFICH 1 CORNHILL, LONDON C3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


ALL THEY ASK IS A 
CHANCE IN LIFE.. 


to make themselves useful citizens. The Society 








maintains and trains a 
family of 1,165 poor 
boys and girls — will 


you help us in this 


great effort? Financial 
help is urgently re- 
quired to carry on this 


most worthy cause, 





and will be gratefully 





acknowledged. DONATIONS AND 
LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


‘THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


| ‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


| (FOUNDED 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
| PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BRITISH GLUES & CHEMICALS, LTD. 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of British Glues and 
Chemicals, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the Connaught 
Rooms, London. 

Mr. T. Walton, F.C.A. (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: Our profits are just a little less than the preceding 
year, yet after full provision for every revenue charge affecting the 
year and for taxation, and providing £5,000 towards A.R.P. expen- 
diture, your directors have been able again to augment general 
reserve by £10,000 and to recommend an additional 1 per cent. on 
the Participating Preference Stock and again 10 per cent. dividend 
on our Ordinary Stock. In face of continued w orld political and 
economic unrest, and especially depressed conditions in the fat 
and bone industry I feel your opinion will accord with that of 
your directors that there are grounds for satisfaction. 

Outside investments stand at a figure greater by £8,750 than their 

market value at April 30th, 1939. Recent Stock Exchange fluctua- 
tions have been violent; indeed, at one time since the date of the 
balance-sheet the difference was only £1,250; it is now £3,600. 
What the next change will be none can foretell, but our conserva- 
tive record will serve us in good stead to meet what may come. 

In my last speech I referred to the manufacture of grease having 
been unremunerative. Prices have deteriorated still further: the 
quotation for melted stuff in the London Market Letter, which 
forms the price basis for bone grease, has been from £3 Ios. to £8 
per ton lower than even in the previous year, and the lowest price 
during the year has persisted considerably longer than in the slump 
year of 1931. It may be of interest to record that the selling price 
of tallow is today lower than it has been since the battle of Water- 
loo, nearly 125 years ago, and the price of bone grease is much less 
than half what it was in July, 1914, prior to the last War. It 
has been imperative for us to carry out substantial price reduction 
movements in our raw material prices. The facts I have just men- 
tioned will, I hope, reassure our raw material suppliers that the 
price reductions they are suffering are due to causes beyond our 
control. 

Fortunately our company is not dependent for its profits on any 
one commodity nor even solely upon our main business, for our 
subsidiaries continue to serve us well. Our feeding-stuffs are 
favoured by an increasing demand, and we continue our scientific 
investigations in relation to the nutrition of livestock. We have had 
a good season for the sale of our fertilisers, and there are indications 
that the coming year will be equally satisfactory. 

The -Teport was unanimously adopted. 


HOVIS, | LIMITED 





THE 41st ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held, 
on the 6th instant, at the Caxton Hall, London, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence, J.P. (the Chairman), dealing with the accounts, 
said that it was proposed to place £20,000 to the reserve account, 
bringing it up to £520,000. The directors had also thought it 
prudent to place £20,000 to reserve for depreciation in Government 
securities. The profit on trading showed an increase of £14,000 as 
compared with the previous year’s figure. 

During the year there was a heavy decline in wheat prices, No. 
Manitoba showing a fall of 30s. and other descriptions 15s. a 
quarter. The smaller harvests of the previous year were followed 
by big crops in the chief exporting countries and also in Europe, 
with the result that once more supplies become well in excess of 
demand. 

Generally speaking, the outlook for the crops now being grown in 
the exporting countries was favourable, and there should be no 
anxiety as regarded supplies in the current year. 

There were temporary sharp rises resulting from the September 
crisis and other periods of international tension, and conditions in 
the wheat market were further complicated by the Government 
purchases of wheat from Roumania and by the purchase and re- 

placements of wheat for National Food Defence purposes. 

With regard to this security stock, in their opinion it would surely 
be more prudent if, instead of being in the form of raw material, 
the wheat were manufactured into flour and well distributed in 
smaller quantities in depots and stores all over the country, especi- 
ally inland. 

In this way, instead of security stock being concentrated in a 
few large centres, all millers, large and small, would be participating 
in the food reserve scheme, and the manufactured article, flour, 
instead of the raw material, would be available for immediate dis- 
tribution, with considerably less transport, in the event of national 
emergency. 

Except for maintenance and replacements due to wear and tear, 
all the company’s mills were now complete and up to date, and 
they were proud of tliem. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

STEEL Ourtput’s HiGH LEVEL 
FURTHER evidence of the high level of industrial activity 
which has been reached in this country is provided by the 
June figures of iron and steel production. On a correct inter- 
pretation of the past month’s figures they represent a further 
slight improvement on the record levels of production which 
were attained in May. The month’s total of 1,175,600 tons 
of steel was 42,500 tons less than in May, but the difference is 
more than explained by the smaller number of working days, 
and the June figures were also affected by necessary stop- 
pages for repair work. In June, 1938, production amounted 
to only 776,100 tons. Pig-iron production, at 715,700 tons, 
compared with 692,100 tons in May and 541,500 a year ago, 
The June figure was the highest since January, 1938. 

Little doubt can now be felt that the expansion of the 
iron and steel industries has been well planned and that the 
big increases in production capacity made over the past two 
years have been needed to supply the exceptional defence 
demand which is now being experienced. But it will prob- 
ably be necessary to wait until the autumn to see these 
production figures again being attained. Holidays, necessary 
repairs, and the seasonal slackness of the summer months 
will combine to keep the July and August totals somewhat 
below those of the past two months. It is, however, reason- 
ably certain that 1939 must show a high production total. 

* * * * 


MILLER ON FLOUR STORAGE 

Mr. A. H. Dence, the chairman of Hovis, had no difficulty 
in showing the shareholders at last week’s meeting that the 
company has faced a sharply falling wheat-market with credit. 
During the past year Manitoba No. 1 showed a fall of 30s. 
per quarter and other grades of wheat a fall of 15s. per 
quarter. Notwithstanding this fall in prices, Hovis showed a 
profit increase of approximately £14,000. 

What was clearly troubling Mr. Dence was the Govern- 
ment’s wheat storage plans. He put forward a strong argu- 
ment for storing the security stock in the form of flour 
instead of wheat and for distributing it in small quantities 
throughout the country. In that way all millers, large and 
small, would participate, and the distribution of the stock 
in the event of emergency could be carried out with an 
economy of transport. Mr. Dence showed, however, that he 
was clear that in the event of such an emergency the milling 
industry would at once come under Government control. 

* = . 


AFRICAN AND EASTERN SHARE DEAL 

One of the few features which have aroused interest and 
even controversy in the markets has been the offer made by 
Lever Brothers and Unilever to acquire the whole share 
capital of African and Eastern Trade Corporation in exchange 
for Lever shares. African and Eastern Trade Corporation 
are minority shareholders in the United Africa Company, in 
which they own 20 per cent. of the capital. If the offer is 
accepted, that important oil and oil seed company will become 
a wholly-owned Lever subsidiary. It is, however, already 
under Lever control. 

Each class of African and Eastern shareholder is offered 
something which at the time of the offer was worth more 
than his African and Eastern holding. Holders of the 1s. 
ordinary units were offered £1 of Lever and Unilever stock 
for each 20 African and Eastern units, which meant Is. 94. 
worth of Lever stock for 1s. 3d. worth of African and Eastern 
stock. Holders of the ros. preferred ordinary African and 
Eastern units were offered £7 of Lever and Unilever stock 
























































16s. 6d. worth of Lever stock for each 11s. of African and 
Eastern preferred stock. Holders of the African and Eastern 
preference stock are to receive £6 of Lever and Unilever 
5 per cent. preference for each £5 of African and Easter 
6 per cent. preference. 
* * ~ 7. 
GoLD MINES OF KALGOORLIE 

Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie is a progressive Australian mining 
company which last year raised its total distribution from 
5 per cent. to 8} per cent., so that it caused no surprise that 
Mr. P. E. Marmion was able to give a favourable account of 
progress at Tuesday’s meeting. He gave details of the com- 
pany’s ore discoveries, which are largely of high grade, though 
in irregularly-shaped masses which are difficult to find, and 
he disclosed that the company has taken options on a number 
of additional leases adjoining the Croesus Proprietary group 
now being worked by North Kalgoorlie (1912). In general, 
Mr. Marmion’s conclusion was that developments had been 
fully up to the board’s expectations in quantity and quality of 
ore revealed. Increased throughput, reduced operating costs 
and improved metallurgical efficiency had all contributed t 
the material advance in profits and the rate of dividend. 
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BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS 


The bone and fat industry is not among that large number 
of industries into which new activity has been infused this 
year. At the meeting of British Glues and Chemicals last 
week Mr. T. Walton, the chairman, gave some striking 
examples of the exceptional depression which is being experi- 
enced in that industry. The selling price of tallow, for in- 
stance, is lower than at any time since the Battle of Waterloo, 
and the price of bone grease is much less than half of what it 
was in July, 1914. Fortunately for British Glues and Chemi- 
cals, the company does not depend on onic line of business. 
Its feeding-stuffs are in good demand, and fertilisers have had 
a good year and another equally good season is expected. 
Thus the company has again been able to pay a Io per cent. 
ordinazy dividend and add to reserves. J.D. M 
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Incorporated in Japan. 
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[A prize of a Book Token fer one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’ s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 




































STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) Evgs. 8.30; Mats. Thurs., Sat. 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
by Irwin Shaw. 
ET AMID THE PINES at Chobham Ridges, Surrey, 
nearly 400 feet above sea level, Brompton Hospital’s 
Sanatorium carries on its work of curing those stri:ken 
tuberculosis. Will you pay for one patient for a 
week or two—it costs £2 7s 7d. for one patient 
for a week ? The Treasurer, Brom;ton Hospital, 
London, S.W.3. 
PEACE .. . AND PERFECTION. 
An Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has a 
perfect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites 





rom the ordinary. All 
born and trained 


removed 
Tschumy, 


bathrooms. A cuisine far 
the personal direction of Mr 
in Switzerland 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in connection with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 
Telephone: Torquay 2161. 


Private 
under 
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Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Pad up Capital m ‘ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2.000.000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received 








BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE 


'n the heart of the Highlands, !,150 ft. above 
sea level, you will find the five essentials 
to the good Hotel—comfort, good food, 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire 
Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, 
Mountaineering, dancing occasionally. 
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ACROSS 6. It goes off with a bang as 

| 3. No, I pinch us for this (10). they say (7). 

9. Fish A son before so (7). 7. Ague below the troubled 

| 10. Welsh place aux dames, so : Nile (2 words) (8). 

to speak (10). 8. The batsman may __ have 

j 1. A chancy affair, and most of made (8). without making a 
it is grave (7). — 

12. Where, eventually, seven- 15: How many points to the 
league boots are made? (3 South-East in America? (9). 
words) (10). a 17. Draw Evoe out of this (8). _ 

13. Town where there is a 18. It’s just one of those irri- 
~ period of dearth (7). ~« tides! (Gi). ‘ 

14. The undisciplined side of 7° ” rr or a Hower in case 
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| . ~ 
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nose long (4). S72. ' 
| 25. The Book of Safety? (7). 24. “ The , casting with un- 
| 26. His red soap produces purchased hand ; h 
| emotional compositions (10). poate by wy hy . 
28 This cri , , , s é . 
28. This cricketer very properly 27. (rev.) Noisily permitted? 
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made a stir (7). 


. Alfred’s war memorial at 13 


(2 words) (10). 
The puzzle’s full of them 
(7). 


. A giant’s trousers, of course, 


would have to be thus pro- 
found (10). 


DOWN 


. Nor up in fuel (7). 
. Not much use to those who 


can’t stand washing (7) 


. Buttons with heart trouble, 


but he gets the loot (7). 
The organist said he was 
weary and this one day (3 
words) (9) 


. Study and depart (5). 
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18 is Mr. Sydney Cubitt, 


FACING VALLEY GARDENS, 
From 18/- Daily, inclusive. 
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FINEST POSITION 
Close to Royal Baths. 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per ine (a line averages 36 letters). Heaa- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 —_—. Sertes discounts : 
24% for Ginsertions ; §°% for 13 for 26; and 10% } 
for 52. Instructions should reach rHie SPECT. ATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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HOLIDAY is a necessity not a luxury for Genel 
F who can NEITHER SEE NOR HEAR. It costs 
£5 for a fortnight for a Blind Deaf person and guide. | 
Will you kindly help those who miss so much in life, to 
have a much needed change at the sea?—BLIND Dear 
Dert., Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
413 Oxford Street, W.1. 


RDENTE Ear Aid unused cost 6 gns. take 3- 
Appro. with ref :—Egerton, Burwash, Sussex. 


“ YETWEEN the lights ’—Bill’s pipe and mine 

> TOM LONG has charm one can’t define. 
meeuhten, &c. Terms 
free. — UNIVERSAL 
TEM. BAR 8594. 


] ET — CTIVE S.—Divorce, 
moderate. Consultations 
Derectives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


“4 ys TO GET RIGHT AWAY.”—This is the 

heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London. Please help them to 
realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
SecRETARY, WOMEN’S ri ry Funp. Denison House. 
Vauxhall shemennat Road, S.W 


Evening 
Sat. 


See “ 
Thur., 


125, New Bond Street. 
” Personal Column Tues., 


AY. 9524. 
Standard 


Q UAKERISM. — Information and Literature respect- | 
y ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to the | 
FRIENDS Home SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N. 


J ee + INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
Secretary “S..” Lincoln's Inn, 


fees). New Court, 


W.C.2. 


Ls fer to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within 50 miles south of London. State 


price and accommodation —Box A 786. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


| ADY, MARTYR TO ARTHRITIS, in bed seven | 
4 years. Funds urgently needed to provide pa } 
ment and medical necessities. PLEASE HELP. (Case 
148). Appeal S. Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid ieee | 
74 Brook Green, W.6. 
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The Predigested Nightcap 


that is as easy to prepare as hot milk 
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LECTURES 


ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Holborn.—Sunday, July 
D.Lit. : 
Visitors 


Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Protessor Susan Stebbing, M.A., 
Admission free. 


at If a.m., 
and Illusions.” 
lcome. 


CINEMAS 


-ADEMY CINEMA, 
“Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGAIN 
“PETER THE GREAT ” (A). 
Humen— Vivid —Real 
“Best film of the week”. . . D. Telegraph. 
»yERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
2nd month. Rammu in FEMME DU BOULANGER 
Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 
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Readers 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in unearthing large and 
small hotels, inns and guest-houses where the food is good, 
the beds are soft and modern comforts will 
and not necessarily on the beaten track. 


Mr Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to 
give advice free of charge to any reader desirous of information concerning Hotels 
Please write to 99 Gower St., 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 


By Ashley Courtenay 


1939-40 Edition just published. 200 pages. 
2nd Edition published 1938. 
Ist Edition published 

(In preparation.) 


Price 1/3 EACH (Post free) 


be found— 


W.C.1, and enclose a stamped 


VOL. II. 
VOL. III. 
112 pages. 


190 pages. 
1939. 


| by Board of Education. 


£1 


| ARY BuREAU, 11D Regent Street, S.W.1. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AN 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIBs 


4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practica: training for educated girls an 


| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES » 


Protessional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified studen, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Appiy 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 32% 


EDUCATIONAL 
belo ons to the 
SOCIETY = FRIENDS (QUAKE RS 
N EAT BRITAIN 
(with Pe. aan ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199: 918: {110 
Bootham School, York --+ 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Readin O: 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract bl : 9-18: {£110 
The Mount School, York 8: 13-19: £193 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SEC ONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 

Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks 160 £h 

Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex 208: L® 

Friends’ School. Saffron Walden, 
7-10: £% 
_ 10 18: £123 
-17: £82 15, 


Essex (Junior) 30: 
Sidcot School,Winscombe, Somerset 160: 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL 
Fr'ends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158: 10-17: £8 
Apply to School, or to Secretary, Friends’ _—— 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W 


g-1 


10-18 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 


EMANIA 
| (Switzerland). 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 

Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to University En- 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern Languages, 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 
14-22. French Diploma granted. All Spors 
including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, & 
Ask for full and immediate information 
Coox’s SCHOLASTIC SERVIC, 


Boys 
tacilities, 
Moderate fees. 
by post or interview. 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


, SDAILE 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD FDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons. 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGwILL, C.A.. Clerk © 
the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3 


rm LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in mos 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examination 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. Al 
games, riding and swimming. Individual! attentio 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus 
—Apply PRiNcIPALs 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree— 
ReGeNT Institute (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8 


&e. 


ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS. 
4 Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss > 
McFar ant (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Se 


Short Story Prize. Entry form free. MSS 
placed. First novels a speciality.. CAamsriné 


LiTeraryY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


\ 


1,000 words; carbons 3d. 1,000 


SS. typed ts. 
carbons 1d. 


Plays 3d. per page ; 
Abbey 2663-4 


6d. 1,000 words.—17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3 








CARLTON LITER & 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
| Stockings and Wader socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


on request 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
| to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2)”, for six inser- 
tions: §", tor 13: 74°, for 26: and 10”, for 52 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 

j recuperation. Your refuge when weary delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 
_— RAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BeigraveRoad,S.W.1). 


—Room and breakfast, $s. 6d. a night, or 3s. 
pa with dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347 


yISHOPS OFFLEY MANOR—for peace and quiet. 
) On the borders oflovely Shropshire. Own grounds. 
—G. B. Toney, Bishops Offiey Manor, Staffordshire. 


Sh WHY IS IT NOT ADVERTISED?” 
» 


South Kensington hotel 
that no name plate 


The answer is that this 
lies in such a fashionable Square 
is allowed to attract the passer-by. Nevertheless here 
are always to be found people who appreciate comfort 
and an exclusive and convenient address at a very 


moderate inclusive weekly sum 
Full particulars from Box M.F.N., 14, Cromwell 
Place, S.W.7. Or telephone WEStern 4546. 


oe atone RGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


aCrescent. Tgms. “Melcrest’’Edinburgh. Tel.31295 
| iw: —NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift Diets arranged. Vita 


Sun Lounge. From 4 gns. Special residential terms. 


LOWES 


TOFT, GRAND HOTEL 


Private Sea front. Completely modern, excellent cuisine 
and service. Bathing, tennis, bowls, dancing, concerts. 
Garage Fully licensed, moderate inclusive terms. 
Brochure No. 32 trom SECRETARY 


YOURSELVES in English Country. 


| »YEFRESH 

A 

Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 

and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI! 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GgorGe’s House, 
Street, W1 


193 Regent 


GLENDOWER, first-class 


WAL rDEAN, Brighton, 
Rottingdean 9§§2. 


. guest house. Tel.: 


WQOUTHS! A—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 


Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 
porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. 


\ *ARWICK CLUB, LTD.,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 


or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 
2 gens. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 
"ORK HOUSE, 30 Sandwich Street, W.C.1.— 


Residential club for professional women. Every 
— 1 convenience. Many rooms with own bathrooms. 
£2 §s.—2 10s. Partial bourd. Opening 
*+r.—Apply, the SECRETARY. 
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‘Swiss Spas’ 


AND H TH R 
D HEAL eo : 


Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp 


ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 

NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps. 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, Intestine, 
Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, Tropical, 
Urinary troubles. Chalybeate and Saline baths. 
Swimming pool, golf, Illustrated 
booklet by 

Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 
SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 


tennis. 





The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 


for 
<heumatism, Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 


circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


Illustrated prospectus from the Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 








RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, 
Constipation. 
THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES 
PREMISES OF 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Trout Fishing. 


Sciatica, 


Ch ronic 


PRIVATE 
.ON THE 


Tennis 











endanger 
doors ol 
3.017 nights’ lodgings given free in 1958 
maintain this merciful work 


LONDON’S MANIFOLD 
TEMPTATIONS 


many friendless, homeles destitute girls Our 
ire ever open to sa hu t ! 


1 moral per 
PLEASE help 


LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE INSTITUTION 
4, Birkenhead Street, London, W.C.1. 





STAMPS FOR SALE 
1 000,000 STAMgS:, .Soucsgsn 35 


WwW hitehorse Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


HOLIDAYS 





tHELTE NHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar- 
( able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. HJustrated Guide free from Dept. 11, 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


| F Mr. Mrs. or Miss Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, 

or any other sufferer from Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Heart or Liver complaints, will write to P. M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau, HARROGATE SPA, THEY 
WILL HEAR OF SOMETHING TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).BURFORD BRIDGE 


BELFAST. 


HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 


CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Pe:ths)._STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
~PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH. ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall!).—FALMOUTH. 
FELEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON,—LE STRANGE 

LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


ARMS & GOLF 


ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—_LLOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—_BAY. 

ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE, 


SCOURIE (Southerland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 


| TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 


TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—HEADLAND. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—SEASCAPE. 
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“REINA del PACIFICO” 
From Liverpool 10 JAN 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 
A RA ARES A LET ER, 


for the 
GOWRIE, a 
Virginia mix 
to the 


tobac co 






tne 








post paid 
for sample 
posttree, 









Ratirays’ Hal 














COLD GOWRIE) TOBACCO 


From the House « 
blending of 


last pipeful, it is 
blender’s art 


Price—22/8 per Ib., 
Send 5/8 
t ib. tin 
Export 22/8 
2 Ibs., plus postage. 


be Wynd és 









RATTRAY’S 


famed for five reigns 
tobaccos, comes OLD 
hand-prepared and time-matured all- 
Cool, fragrant and satisfying 
a perfect example of 


of Rattray, 
nine 


ture 


Obtainable 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


be full-bodied strength of Old Gowrie 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


An Empire Prepared 
by DONALD COWIE. Foreword by Lord Lloyd 


“| think it a most illuminating and valuable book on this vital subject, and can only hope that it 


will be as widely studied and digested as it deserves.” 
Maj.-General Sir Ernest D. Swinton, Chichele Professor of Military History in the University of 


Oxford. 6s. net 


Air Strategy for Britons 


by “ AJAX” 

The author has flown both bomber and fighter and at present administrates one twelfth of Britain in 
a certain capacity under the Crown. He explains what strategical defence and tactical offence 
amount to; constructively criticises Britain's air defences and attacks the official British view that 


“the bomber will always get through.” 3s. 6d. net 


England’s Sea-Officers 
by MICHAEL LEWIS 


The intriguing story of the Naval Profession, its origins and growth from earliest times to the present 


day, written by the Professor of History at Greenwich. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


The Defeat of War: Can Pacifism Achieve it? 


by KENNETH INGRAM 
.12 author reviews the international situation and examines both the Chamberlain and the Paci ist 
proposals for dealing with it. He then outlines a constructive programme for definite peace as an 


alternative to the policy of the National Government. 3s, 6d. net 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World 
by BENJAMIM FARRINGTON 


Although the political implications of the spread of science are of intense interest, the problem existed 
in a more acute form in antiquity. Professor Farrington makes an original and important contribution 
to his subject, applying a modern outlook and a first-rate scholarship to classical study. “ A fascinat- 


ing book "—C. E. M. Joad. 10s. 6d. net 


Nationai Reserves for Safety and Stabilization 
by L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 


“Excellent in its conception and deserves to be studied close!y by every citizen who thinks seriously 


c 


about the economic problems of the present emergency "—Financial Times 7s. 6d. net 


The English: From Pirates to Prophets 


by EDMOND PRIVAT 
“A magnificent challenge to us to go forward until the piracy in our blood is finally subdued, and 
until the prophecy that has never slumbered since the days of Gregory and the Irish monks of lona 


is at last fulfilled’—Gilbert Thomas in the Christian World. 5s. net 
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